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POETRY. 
For the Woman's Journal. 
MY POEMS. 


BY ABBIE J. LEACH. 











I have three poems in blue and gold, 
Though I should not boast to you; 

One is brave, and sturdy and strong; 
And all, are tender and true. 


One has a rush, a laugh, a shout; 
The others a kiss and a smile, 

One’s like the wind atop o’ the hills; 
The others, like zephyrs the while. 


One's like a shower on a midsummer night, 
Fervid, and hasty and wild; 

Another a morning in lone country homes, 
Balmy, and peaceful, and mild. 


These are my treasures beyond every price, 
Shall the poor secret be told: 

My poems; my boys with their eyes of blue, 
And my girl with hair like gold. 














CONSTRUCTIVE CRIMES. 


It seems to me a mistake for moralists to 
spend their strength on what may be called 
constructive crimes; those offences, I mean, 
which may be easily created by attributing 
to others our own precise point of view and 
then censuring them for being inconsistent 
with it. Every man is responsible for his 
immediate action, so is every woman; but 
no one can be responsible for the remote 
results of action; and we should soon stop 
acting at all, were we to dwell too much on 
these considerations. It is difficult, I own, to 
tell where to draw the line, but it must be 
drawn somewhere, or we should spend our 
lives in hair-splitting. In Mr. Emerson’s 
lecture on ‘‘New England Reformers,” some 
twenty-five years ago, he mildly objected to 
the method of those reformers who censured 
the clergy by leaving their pews in the mid- 
dle of the sermon and slamming the doors 
behind them. “If I were to go out of 
church” he said ‘‘every time I hear some- 
thing with which I cannot quite agree, I 
never should remain in my seat for five 
minutes.” 

In the ‘‘come-outer” days, this staying in 
was a constructive crime, and the men who 
demanded most freedom for themselves 
often gave least to other people. Another 
such crime, in Anti-Slavery days, was the 
use of the products of slave labor; the ar- 
gument against such use seemed plausible, 
yet the main body of abolitionists found it 
better to expend their strength on some- 
thing else. So I have heard temperance 
-lecturers dwell by the hour on the duty of 
avoiding all hotels where liquor was sold; 
and they often martyrized themselves by the 
patronage of some of the worst inns in the 
community, because these covered their de- 
ficiencies with the name of temperance. 
This they had a right to do, bnt they were 
hardly justified in heaping reproaches on 
those who pursued a different course. Yet 
they were more just and more charitable, I 
think, than those in Boston who are now 
holding up for reproof a private club, the 
St. Botolph’s, because it is not organized on 
purely temperance grounds. I think that 
the cause of temperance is itself injured by 


. Such personal denunciations; and that the 


crime which is denounced is a constructive 
crime, 

There are two theories held, each in per- 
fect honesty, by those who wish to purify 
the world from intemperate habits. One is 
the theory of habitual abstinence from in- 





toxicating beverages. This is my theory 
and it seems to me quite defensible. But 
there are others, who are morally my equals 
or superiors and who hold just as honestly 
to another theory, that the true remedy is 
to be found in simple moderation. Any so- 
cial combination must include both these 
«lasses; itis impossible to sustain a literary 
or scientific club of three hundred men 
without including both; and for one I am 
perfectly willing to accept both. If I felt 
bound, as some perhaps do, never to dine 
at any private table where wine is used, I 
should certainly never join a club where it 
could be used; but so long as my conscience 
is satisfied at the dinner-table by leaving my 
own glass untasted, I am equally satisfied 
with the same abstinence at a club. It 
would be a satisfaction to have others think 
as I do; but so long as they do not, they 
must answer it to their own consciences, 
and do as they think right. 

There has been, within my memory, both 
in this country and in England, a decided 
decrease in the drinking usages of society. 
The amount of wine drunk at dinner, for 
instance, by those who habitually use it, is 
much less than formerly; and this decrease 
seems destined to go on. Most persons wish 
to promote the ‘decrease, but among them 
are many who do not believe in prohibition, 
political or social; and it is impossible to 
convince the community that this disbelief is 
in itself asin. To denounce by name those 
who thus disbelieve is unreasonable. I 
should like, for my own part, to see a man 
like Phillips Brooks an advocate of total ab- 
stinence; but so long as he is not, it seems 
to me unfair and unworthy when our tem- 
perance societies or lecturers hold up a man 
so pure and high-minded to public reproba- 
tion for what is, after all, only constructive 
crime. ® W. & 
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MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. 


The following is the Memorial and Peti- 
tion addressed to Congress by the officers 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, in accordance with a resolution 
adopted by the recent annual meeting :— 
MEMORIAL AND PETITION OF THE Massa- 

CHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSsOCcIA- 

TION FOR A LEGAL MEtTuop oF CouNnTING 

AND DETERMINING THE PRESIDENTIAL 

VOTES, 

To the Honorable United States Senate and 

House of Representatives :— 

“ The Undersigned, officers of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, ad- 
dress you in accordance with the following 
resolution adopted by the Suffragists of 
Massachusetts, in State Convention assem- 
bled, in Boston, January 29, 1880: 

WueEreas, There is at present no definite 
ment as to the legal method of counting the Presiden” 
tial votes, and whcreas women, though disfranchised’ 


are equally involved in the dangers growing out of un™ 
settled party conflict, therefore . 


Resolved. That the officers of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association in behalf of this Con- 
vention are instructed to memorialize Congress to 
make such provisions in advance, as shall secure a 
peaceful adjustment of all Presidential controversies. 

We therefore respectfully represent, — 
That the language of the Constitution in 
providing for the counting and determinin 
of the Presidential votes, is of disputed an 
doubtful import, and has been variously in- 
terpreted and applied. That a satisfactory 
method of settlement will be difficult of at- 
tainment after differences of opinion have 
been exasperated by party feeling and inter- 
est. That a competent legal tribunal or 
Court of final resort should be constituted 
by Congress in advance, to decide all cases 
that may arise of disputed or double returns 
from States, by whose decision may be at- 
tained an equitable and peaceful settlement 
of all future Presidential controversies. 

In behalf of the women of Massachusetts, 
a majority of our citizens, still py of 
their rightful political expression 72 free 
ballot, but now, as ever, the lovers of Peace, 
Liberty and Union, we respectfully pray your 
Honorable Bodies, who assume to be their 
representatives, for speedy and appropriate 
legislation as above, in the interest of Na- 
tional order, concord and safety. 

Wit11aM I. Bowprrcn, Pres. t 


M. W.S. A. 
Lucy Strong, Char. Hx. Com. M. W.S. A. 
Boston, Feb, 14, 1880. 


VISIT TO MRS. FRANCES D. GAGE. 


Not long ago, I fulfilled a cherished pur- 
pose of visiting our dear friend, Mrs. Fran- 
ces D. Gage. She had written me that she 
had been suffering very seriously from neu- 
ralgia, and I was fearful that I might not 
have many opportunities of visiting with 
her again; so I made the necessary effort 
and went to Bunker Hill, M’Coupin County, 
Ill. Fortunately, our friend was better, 
and I found her quite as well as I have seen 
her during the last five years. The dear 
face with its down of silvery hair was as 
full of intelligence as when disease, twelve 
years ago, shut her up “‘a prisoner of hope.” 
It did one good to see the strong pure soul, 
so triumphant over the ills of the body. 
By an almost superhuman effort of the will, 
her hand, once almost helpless from paraly- 
sis, has been compelled to minister to the 








behests of the intellect, and while from a 
peculiar lesion of the motor nerves, she can- 
not walk at all without the most firm sup- 
port, nor even stand without holding firmly 
on account of dizziness, which she says 
seems to her like that of a drunken man, 
yet her mind is as vigorous and clear as in 
former years. With the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
the New York 7ribune and the many pa- 
pers sent by her childrep and friends, she 
keeps up with the current of events, and 
criticises the doings of kings and magis- 
trates as wisely as the best. The ladies of 
Bunker Hill know and appreciate the guest 
within their borders, and show her the at- 
tentions that her eminent services demand. 

Through her suggestive thought, I was 
enabled to lecture before an intelligent au- 
dience of citizens, and what gave me most 
pleasure in all this, was the kindly intro- 
ductory remarks of the young minister of 
the Congregational Church, in which he 
quoted the sayings of the president of the 
college from which he graduated, to this 
effect: ‘‘That since women were already 
receiving liberal education and had proved 
their capacity for the work of reforming the 
world by their words as well as their deeds, 
he could see no reason why they should be 
denied access to the pulpit more than to the 
rostrum.” Such words, modestly yet boldly 
said, by a young man just beginning to 
make for himself a name in the world, seem- 
ed to me most significant of the true growth 
of ideas, and I could only have wished that 
the pastor of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in which I spoke had had the same 
courage, and the same advanced thought. 
There are progressive spirits here, and a lit- 
tle work would build up a good society. 
But as in the days of the Great Reformer, 
the fields are white for the harvest, but the 
laborers are few, You have doubtless no- 
ticed that the heroic daughter of Mrs. Gage, 
Miss Mary E. Gage, who for the first few 
years of her mother’s illness set aside all 
plans but such as might minister to her 
mother’s care and relief, and who still works 
with the same holy purpose constantly in 
view, has opened a Ladies’ Exchange at 71 
Broadway, room 112, for opérations in rail- 
road and mining stocks, with those modern 
appliances, the Stock Indicator and Tele- 
phone, so that no lady who feels called 
upon to transact business in these directions, 
need venture upon the curb stone, or find 
herself jostled by the crowd of bears and 
bulls that hold high carnival there, but can 
sit in a well appointed office and quietly see 
and hear what is going on without. Miss 
Gage had long felt that here was a field for 
the activity of women, if only they could 
enter upon it with integrity and sagacity 
combined. Those who have known her 
for years past, in her successful labors, well 
understand that she brings these qualities 
in an eminent degree, to the work she has 
undertaken and will wish her all legitimate 
success. Many women with small means 
to invest, will doubtless be glad to avail 
themselves of her business facilities. 

H. M. T. Curier. 
Cobden, Feb. 6, 1880. 
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TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 





The Massachusetts Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union held a very enthusiastic 
meeting in West Somerville, on Thursday 
the 29th inst., Mrs. Smith presiding. The 
first hour was given toa devotional meeting 
and those women’s prayers came from the 
heart and reached the heart. Next in order 
were the reports from fifteen Unions which 
wert represented. 

The afternoon session was given to an- 
swering the question and the various objec- 
tions to the phases of the work. Women 
who were circulating the petitions that wo- 
men should vote upon the question of li- 
cense, stated the obstacles they found to 
their work. Mrs. 5. M. Perkins spoke for 
the necessity of this vote, both for the peace 
of the home and the safety of the State. 

Mrs. McLaughlin and Miss Baker also 
made earnest and able addresses. The meet- 
ing was full of inspiration and enthusiasm. 
Miss Mary E. French of Boston, has ob- 
tained 500 names to her petition, three 
fourths of all the persons whom she invites 
sign the paper. 

I think our Suffrage workers who have 
borne the heat and burden of the day dur- 
ing so many long years, hardly expected to 
see the most consecrated women of the 
churches going from house to house and 
preaching the gospel of equal rights to all 
who would hear them. Many of these wo- 
men still say, ‘‘Oh I do not believe in gen- 
eral Suffrage, I only believe that women 
should vote for temperance.” Very well, 
let them work it out on this line, but they 
may be assured that when they get temper- 
ance suffrage, they will get general suffrage, 





for the liquor is the last thing that the dear 
men will renounce. The handof God is in 
all this, and to Him be the honor and the 
glory. 8. M. P. 
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A YOUNG LADY TEACHER OF ART. 


The late Dr. Rimmer has left the mantle 
of his extraordinary power, with his very 
peculiar method of teaching drawing, upon 
his youngest daughter, who, we are glad to 
hear, proposes to take classes by the month, 
and teach them in his way. Many years ago 
we asked him who of all his pupils could 
best fill his place. He then said Edward A. 
Spring, but later he spoke of his daughter 
as not only having genius herself, but as 
peculiarly qualified to be a teacher; which 
does not necessarily accompany the gift of 
originality. 

We would bespeak for her a generous pat- 
ronage. Dr. Rimmer has not left property. 
He gave away a great deal of instruction, 
and his daughter must depend on her art 
and the power of teaching it, for her living. 

E. P. PEAsopy. 

To the above Mrs. E, D, Cheney adds the 
following: ‘‘I wish to call attention to the 
above word from our honored friend E. P. 
Peabody. All readers will be glad to learn 
that she is regaining her health, and has 
been hard at work in revising her ‘Remin- 
iscences of Dr. Channing’ for the press. Of 
course her first use of returning strength is 
to do some good deed for others. 

‘In regard to the subject of her notice 1 
would say that I have not had the pleasure 
of seeing Miss Rimmer’s work, but that her 
father, whose pupil she is, wasa man of ex- 
traordinary endowments and attainments. 
He possessed a knowledge of anatomy and 
its relation to art, such as no other teacher 
in this country ever developed; and his les- 
sons were highly prized by accomplished 
artists as well as by beginners. He has left 
a valuable work on the subject, but its cost 
puts it out of the reach of most pupils. We 
heartily wish Miss Rimmer ‘success in her 
work, and advise all who wish +o study art 
to make themselves acquainted with her 
lessons.” EB. D. C. 





LOCAL LONGEVITY. 


From the annual lists of deaths for 1879 
published in its columns, the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger culls the following particulars: 
Of the twelve centenarians nine were wo- 
men, and three were men. Of those who 
lived to ninety years or beyond, there were 
three times as many women as men. Of 
those who reached eighty, 756 in number, 
478 were women. ©. 0. H. 
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SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN, 





Eprrors JouRNAL:—Now and then feel- 
ing a little stronger than usual, when Sun- 
day comes round I avail myself of the priv- 
ilege of stealing in unobserved to the Sun- 
day afternoon meetings for women held at 
4 Park street. It was my exceeding good 
pleasure to happen in on the 15th inst., to 
listen to the calm, noble and fair sentiments 
of its eloquent speaker, Miss Abby W. May. 
I felt it was a glimpse into the eternal that 
she was shewing us, not simply a theoretic- 
al use and display of words, but a real true 
and living exposition of her own intrinsic 
woman’s self. Beautifully did she dwell 
upon and earnestly advocate ‘‘simplicity of 
living, the being bonest to one’s self,” the 
stopping in the way to consider, to medi- 
tate in this hurrying world, not allowing 
ourselves to be driven by the winds of for- 
tune into entire forgetfulness of another 
world; bntto work in our different patches 
of God's garden to a measured complete- 
ness, each in our own way to learn the les- 
son set before us, and never by postpone- 


‘ment to miss the work that only was ours 


to do; no other could do it; each had her 
call, and upon each did the performance of 
doing depend. What opportunities for 
women presented themselves to my thought 
as I listened still farther to the communion 
of others, all equally noble and true exposi- 
tion of God’s living grace and truth, Mrs. 
Howe, Mrs. Cheney, Mrs. Diaz, my heart 
burned within me, surely this was an hero- 
ic age and one of golden possibilities for 
my sex, when such souls assembled together 
to break the common bread of a lofty com- 
munion—was not God very nigh unto all, 
and is not this the beginning of a new day 
for Woman? The sex so long imprisoned 
to come forth and be a living power to hast- 
enin the kingdom of our God and our Lord. 
I wish very much I could send you more 
living words from all that spoke in this 
meeting, but Icannot. All that 1 carried 
away was an ardent enthusiasm and an in- 
ward presence, and but very few words, and 
some of these I send you. 
Harrier Cuissy. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Margaret W. CaMpPseE.u is rest- 
ing with quiet comfort and snug house- 
keeping of her own in Des Moines. 

QUEEN VicToria’s three warmest person- 
al friends are Dean Stanley, the Dean of 
Windsor, and Principal Tullock, editor of 
Fraser’s Magazine. 

Mrs. Betva A. Lockwoop, the Wash- 
ington lawyer, has been elected an honora- 
ry member of the centra) republican com- 
mittee of the District of Columbia. 

Many F. Farnnam and Ena A. Pertey 
of Bridgton, Me., have sailed for Cape 
Colony, South Africa, where Miss Farnham 
is to become principal of the intermediate 
department of the Blemhof School. 

MARTHA SOMERVILLE, daughter of the 
famous Mary Somerville, has eathed 
$12,500 to the British Lifeboat Institution, 
for the purpose of forming and maintain. 
ing on the coast a life-boat station in mem- 
ory of her mother. 

Miss Dexa E. Henry read an interesting 
plea for the children before the Ladies’ 
Club Memorial Meeting in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, lately, which was printed in the 
Post of \that city, and expresses a tender 
sympathy with the little ones. 

Mrs. Krrrianp, of Chicago, has com- 
pleted a model for a statue of Oliver P. 
Morton, to be erected at Indianapolis, rep- 
resenting the war governor as he appeared 
ten or fifteen years ago, and it is greatly 
praised by those who have seen it. 

Mrs. ELIzABETH TREADWELL WESTON, 
of Peterboro’, N. H., on the 16th, celebrat- 
ed her 102d birthday anniversary. Five 
generations were present. The old lady is 
hale and hearty, and reads and converses as 
well as she did when twenty-five years of 
age. , 

Miss Lutm M. Marsu, a young elocu- 
tionist of South Boston, is rapidly making 
fame by her public readings and recitations. 
The press says of her, that she ‘‘walks right 
into public favor.” Besides her engage- 
ment in the South Boston school, she is 
teaching private classes at her home. 

Mrs. Jut1A Warp Hows read the paper 
last Monday, at the Chestnut Street Club, 
in Mr. Sargent’s parlors. The subject was, 
‘Representation and How to Secure It.” 
There was a very lively discussion shared 
by ladies and gentlemen, and the daily pa- 
pers give nearly a column to its report. 

Miss PENFIELD, who has a sister on mis- 
sionary ground in China, has, in connection 
with other ladies of Euclid Avenue Church, 
Cleveland, organized a ‘‘Busy Bee Society” 
for small children. They meet every two 
weeks, contribute their pennies, and study 
the geography, history, and missions of 
different fields. f 

Mrs. A. A. SARGENT, president of the 
California Woman Suffrage Association 
called a meeting of that society last week 
to devise a plan for securing a more liberal 
recognition by the State, of the rights of 
female taxpayers. A resolution was adopt- 
ed calling a mass meeting at Y. M. O. Union 
for the next Tuesday. 

Mrs. Frances E. W. Haxper starts 
this week for a missionary tour among the 
freedmen and women of the South. The 
heart of Mrs, Harper yearns over her race, 
who need more than anything advisers they 
can trust. Mrs. Harper is one with them 
in sympathy, and willing to share their 
small cabins while she shows them how to 
help themselves. Contributions in aid of 
her work may be sent to Elizabeth K, 
Churchill, Providence, R.I. 

Miss CHarLorTrE Anous Scorr, the 
young lady who has just gained so high a 
position in the Mathematical Tripos at 
Cambridge, is only twenty two years old, 
and the daughter of Principal Scott, of 
Lancashire College. From her earliest 
childhood she has given evidence of unust- 
al mathematical ability. Her education 
was carried on almost entirely in her own 
home until three years ago, when she en- 
tered Girton College at Cambridge. 

Mrs. Dr. L. F. Buniock has a large and 
valuable medical practice in Wyoming, 
R.I. At the death of her husband, Dr. A. 
D. Bullock (formerly editor of the Spring- 
field Union and of Fall River Daily News), 
she assumed, at the earnest solicitation of 
the families in which he had been practising 
physician, the care of his patients., This 
delicate, retiring, gentle, but brave woman 
took up the duty and the work thus of- 
fered her. Her practice has widely in- 
creased; her success has been far beyond 
the ordinary. She has continued constantly 
a course of medical study, and has won the 
esteem and generous commendation of the 
regular members of the profession. Write 
her name amd@ng the list of brave women. 
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POETRY. r. 


‘AID YOURSELF AND GOD WILL AID YOU. 


“Aid yourself and God will aid you,” 

Is a saying that I hold 
Should be written not in letters 

Wrought of silver or of gold, 
Bat upon our hearts be graven, 
A command from God in heaven. 
Tis the law of Him who made you— 
Aid yourself and God will aid you. 
Aid yourself—you know the fable 

Of the wheel sunk in the road; 
Eases awe 

his to move 

tant cagta Wy exane chavo wise beholter, 
He moved the wheel with lusty shoulder. 
Do your own work—your Maker bade you— 
Aid yourself, and God will aid you. 


It is well to help a brother 
Or a sister when in need, 
But believe me, there’s another 
Not-to-be forgotten creed. 
Better lore did never science. 
Teach to man than self-reliance. 
"Tis the law of Him who made you— 
Aid yourself and God will aid you, 


THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 
BY NELL M. MOFFITT. 


Ah! here it is, that dear old place! 
Unchanged through ail these years 
How like some sweet familiar face 
My childhood’s home appears. 
The grand old trees beside the door 
Still spread their branches wide; 
The river wanders as of yore, 
With sweetly running tide; 
The distant hills look green and gay, 
The flowers are blooming wild; 
And everything \ooks glad to-day 
As when I was a child. 
Regardless how the years have flown, 
Half wond'ring I stand, 
I catch no fond, endearing tone, 
I clasp no friendly hand; 
1 think my mother’s smile to meet, 
I list my father’s call, 
I pause to hear my brother's feet 
Come bounding through the hall; 
But silence all around me reigns, 
A chill creeps through my heart; 
No trace of those I love remains, 
And tears unbidden start. 


What though the sunbeams fall as fair, 
What though the budding flowers 

Still shed their fragrance on the air 
Within life’e golden hours; 

The loving ones that clustered here 
These walls may not restore; 

Voices that filled my youthful ear 
Will greet my soul no more, 

And yet I quit the dear old place 
With slow and lingering tread, 

As when we kiss a clay cold face 
And leave it with the dead. 
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SAXON GRIT. 

|The Rev. Robert Collyer’s poem at the New England 

dinner in New York.] 
Worn with the battle, by Stamford town, 
Fighting the Normans by Hastings bay; 
Harold, the Saxon's son, went down 
While the acorns were falling one autumn day. 
‘'ryhen the Norman said: ‘‘I am lord of the land. 
By tenor of conquest here I sit; 
I will rale you now with the iron hand;” 
Bat he had not thought of the Saxon grit. 


He took the land, and he took the men, 

And burnt the homesteads from Trent to Tyne; 
Made the freemen serfs by a stroke of the pen; 
Ate up the corn and drank the wine; 

And said to the maiden pure and fair, 

You shall be my leman, as is most fit— 

Your Saxon churl may rot in his lair, 

But he had not measured the Saxon grit. 


To the merry greenwood went bold Robin Hood 
With his strong-hearted yeomanry, ripe for the fray, 
Driving the arrow into the marrow 

Of all the proud Normans who came in his way. 
Scorning the fetter, fearless and free; 

Winning by valor or foiling by wit. 

Dear to our Saxon folk ever is he, 

This merry old rogue with the Saxon grit. 


And Kett, the tanner, whip’t out his knife, 

And Watt, the smith, his hammer brought down 
For ruth of the maid he loved better than life; 
And by breaking a head made a hole in the crown. 
From the Saxon heart rose a mighty roar, 

Our life shall not be by the King’s permit, 

We will fight forthe right; we want no more. 
Then the Norman found out the Saxon grit. 


For slow and sure as the oaks had grown 
From the ccorns falling that autumn day, 
So the Saxon manhood in thorpe and town 
To a nobler nature grew alway. 

Winning by inches, holding by clinches, 
Standing by law and the human right; 
Many times failing, never once quailing, 
So the new day came out of the night. 


Then rising afar in the Western sea 

A New World stood in the morn of the day. 

Ready to welcome the brave and free, 

Who would wrench out the heart, and march away 
From the narrow, contracted, dear old land, 
Where the poor are held by a cruel bit, 

To ampler spaces for heart and hand; 

And here was a chance for the Saxon grit. 


Bound by the letter, but free from the fetter, 
And hiding their freedom in Holy Writ, 

They gave Deuteronomy hints in economy, 

And made a new Moses of Saxon grit. 

They whittled, and waded, through forest and fen, 
Fearless as ever of what might befall, 

Pouring out life for the nurture of men 

In the faith that by manhood the worid views all. 
Inventing baked beans and no end of machines, 
Great with the rifle, and great with the axe, 
Sending their notions over the oceans 

To fill empty stomachs and straighten bent backs; 
Swift to take chances that end in the dollar, 

Yet open of hand when the dollar is made; 
Maintaining the meet'n, exalting the scholar, 
But a little too anxious about a good trade. 
This is young Jovathan, son of old John, 
Positive, peaceable, firm in the right. 

Saxon men all of us, may we be one, 

Steady for freedom and strong in her might. 
Then slow and sure, as the oaks have grown 
From the acorns that fell on the old dim day, 

So this new manhood, in city and town, 

To a nobler stature will grow alway. 

Winning by inches, holding by clinches, 

Slow to contention and slower to quit, 

Now and then failing, but never once quailing, 
Let us thank God for the Saxon grit’ 


FIVE BAGHELORS KEEP- 
ING HOUSE. 


BY MARY CLARKE. 


It was a warm evening in early June, and 
in the parlor of a pleasant house in —— 
street, in the handsome city of Philadelphia, 
a merry party of young folks were holding 
a warm, laughing discussion. 

Susy Arnold, the young hostess, who 
kept house for her two brothers, Harry and 
George, took one side of the question, while 
three other gentlemen, beside her tall broth- 
ers, opposed her. Charley Grey, a blue- 
eyed, curly headed man, whose fair round 
face and boyish air formed an apparent con- 
tradiction to the assertion he made of hav- 
ing five years before attained his majority; 
Joe Morris, who, froma Spanish mother, 
inherited jetty hair and eyes, and a pale 
complexion, and from his father, a tall, 
fine figure, and a frank, ingenuous expres- 
sion; and Milton Dacres, whose small figure 
and bashfu] ways accounted fully for his 
nickname, Minnie; these three, with the 
masters of the house, waged playful war 
upon the little brown-eyed maiden who sat 
so demurely on the sofa. 

‘‘Say what you please,” said Susy, ‘‘you 
will never convince me of, the superiority 
of man in the capacity of housekeeper.” 

‘But I maintain,” cried Joe, ‘that men 
can keep house without women, but that 
women cannot do so, unless we shall assist 
them.” 

“For instance,” said Harry, ‘“‘when your 
Biddy was sick last winter, Sue, how would 
such a mite as you have brought up coal, 
kept up the furnace fire, and lifted about 
wood, unless your two brothers had gallant- 
ly relieved you of your care?” 

‘“‘Not to mention that the furnace fire 
went out three—” 

“‘A truce!” said George, laughing. ‘‘That 
was my fault; but ‘accidents wil! sometimes 
happen in the best regulated families,’ as— 
somebody, name forgotten, once wisely re- 
marked.” 

“I only wish you could keep house; for I 
would accept Aunt Jane’s invitation to trav- 
el with her this summer, were it not for 
leaving you.” 

“I have an idea here,” cried Charley Grey 
—‘‘an idea which, if you will agree to act 
upon, shall fully cure the women of the in- 
sane notion of their indispensability—ahem! 
that word nearly choked me.” 

“That ungallant sentence should have 
quite strangled you,” said Susy. 

‘Present company always excepted,” was 
the reply. 

‘The idea! let’s have the idea.” 

‘‘Suppose we keep house here, while Miss 
Susy travels.” 

‘‘Here?” cried Susy, aghast. 

‘Yes, why not?” 

“But,” said Susy, “I am sure Jenny 
would not stay.” 

**‘Wedon’t want her, we want no women.” 

Visions of muddy boots on her parlor 
sofas, cigars in the flower-vases, pipes on 
the center tables, spittoons in the best bed- 
room, and frying-pans in the library, flitted 
through the young lady’s mind; but before 
she could remonstrate, Harry said. 

“So be it! Hurra for bachelor’s hall. 
Pack up your trunk, Susy!” 

“But, Harry—” 

“Glorious!” cried Charley, ‘‘not a petti- 
coat within the doors for a month.” 

“But—” again said poor Susy. 

‘No fusses about tobacco smoke in the 
curtains,” chimed in George. 

‘But, brother—” 

‘‘Won’t it be gay?” 

“Gay!” groaned the little housekeeper. 

“Lay us in a supply of cigars, George,” 
suggested Joe. ‘‘When do you go, Miss 
Susy?”’ 

‘‘Monday! Aunt Jane’s letter says Mon- 
day,” said Harry. 

‘Monday, then! We will come, bag and 
baggage, on Monday morning.” 

“On an express stipulation that not a wo- 
man performs a stroke of work for us for a 
month,” 

With many a flourish, amidst the gayest 
jests, George wrote a solemn contract, by 
which they bound themselves to ask no ser- 
vice of any kind at Woman’s hand for one 
month from the date of the following Mon- 
day, June — 1860, and all put their signa- 
tures to the important document. : 

Susy, seeing that her brothers really were 
in earnest, tried to think she was glad to go, 
and added her laughing directions to the 
schemes proposed. At a later hour, the 
conclave broke up, and Susy retired with a 
head full of plans, and a heart full of sore 
misgivings. 

Monday morning rose fair and clear. Six 
o’clock saw Susy drive away from the door 
in the carriage, the trunk strapped behind, 
the lady’s pretty traveling-dress. and the 
shaw! of her cousin and cavalier, all bespeak- 
ing travel. Seven saw the servant depart 
to spend a month with her mother in the 
country. 

Nine o’clock witnessed the meeting of the 
merry young bachelors. 

*‘Now then,” said George, after the first 
greetings were over, ‘‘I, as the eldest host 
will take charge to-day, As Susy says, 
when are you going down town?” 

“I have nothing to do to-day, so I’ll stay 





to assist you,” said Minnie. 





“Thank you!” 

‘‘What’s for dinner?” said Joe, trying to 
look like the head of a respectable family, 
and failing most deplorably in the attempt. 

‘You'll see at three o’clock.” 

‘Is that the hour?” 

“Yes.” 

“Remember,” said George, “I wait for 
no one. ‘Punctuality is the soul of dinner,’ 
as somebody once said before I mentioned 
the fact.” 

Having seen the others off, George and 
Minnie went into the library for a smoke, 
to prepare them for the Herculean task be- 
fore them. 

*‘See,” said George, producing a cook- 
book; ‘‘we are safe.” 

‘Mrs. Hale! that’s a woman!” cried Min- 
nie. 

‘‘Whew! never once thought of that. We 
will stick to the contract. My dear madam, 
I am sorry to appear rude, but I must show 
you back to the book-case.” 

‘‘What’s for dinner?” said Minnie. 

‘‘Roast lamb, potatoes, green peas, aspar- 
agus, and strawberries.” 

“That'll do. Don’t you have to shell 
peas or something?” 

‘*Yes, that’s easy enough.” 

“It’s awfully hot,” said Minnie, after a 
short silence. 

‘*Horrid!” 

‘Suppose we shel] the peas up here. It’s 
cooler here than in the kitchen. I suppose 
there’s a fire there?” 

“Of course.” 

“Tl go bring them up.” 

“They're in a basket on the table. Just 
leave the rest of the things down there.” 

Shelling peas was rapid work even for 
unaccustomed fingers, but it isa matter of 
taste whether the thorough smoking they 
had from two actively-puffed cigars im- 
proved their flayor. 

‘‘Now, what do you_do with them?” said 
Minnie. ‘There ain’t many,” he added, as 
he looked at the little green balls rolling 
about at the bottom of the huge market 
basket, and then eyed the large pile of 
shells on the floor. 

‘*You boil them, of course,” was George’s 
answer. 

" “Oh! Suppose we go down.” 

‘*Well, come along,” said George, taking 
up the basket. 

The fire burned brightly; Jennie had left 
allin good order, and the prospect was not 
bad for the amateur cooks. 

‘*What do you boil them in, George?” 

“Oh, anything!” 

‘But where is it?” 

‘In some of the closets, I guess!” 

Susy would certainly have fainted could 
she have seen the overhauling of her neatly 
arranged closets that followed. 

‘‘This?” Minnie dragged forth a pot iarge 
enough to boil about twenty pounds of 
meat in, 
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In they went, unwashed. 

‘*Hot water, or cold?” 

“Either,” 

‘All right; that’s done.” 

‘‘Now the asparagus. How do you fix 
it?” 

‘I wonder if you roast mutton in this 
thing?” said George, holding up a large 
pudding-dish. 

“TI guess so. Put it on inthe oven, don’t 
you?” 

“Y-e-s.” George determined to find a 
book on cookery, written by a man, the 
very next day. 

‘*You boil asparagus, don’t you, George?” 

“Yes; here’s a tin thing that’s long and 
shallow; I guess that’s for such things.” 
Ard a dripping-pan came forth from the 
closet. 

The asparagus fitted in like a charm, as 
both men declared, and water was added 
and all set on the range. 

The mutton next went, on ‘the pudding- 
dish, into the oven. 

‘Come, let’s go up stairs again; it’s fear- 
fully hot here,” said George. 

But the dinner?” 

“Oh, that’s got nothing to do but cook 
till three o’clock.” 

“Oh, George, here’s the potatoes!” 

Another pot was produced, and the pota- 
toes, with about two gallons of water to the 
half peck of Murphies, put on the fire. 

Smoking, chatting, reading, and a little 
practice on the violin filled up the morning. 
though George declared it was ‘‘horrid 
slow,” and Minnie wondered what on earth 
women did with themselves. 

Half-past two brought home three hun- 
gry men to dinner. 

Leaving the cooks to ‘dish up,” they all 
adjourned to the parlor to cool themselves. 
That it was rather dusty there was not no- 
ticed. Jennie had made the beds before she 
left, but dusting the parlor was Susy’s work, 
and her early start had prevented her from 
doing it. 

“George” —Minnie’s voice was doleful. 

‘*What?” 

‘The fire’s out!” 

“Out?” 

“I wonder if anything’s cooked!” 

‘The asparagus is burnt fast to the pan.” 

“So is the meat!” 

“The potatoes?” 

“Broken all to pieces, and floating about 
in the water.” 

“These peas are all mushy, Minnie!” 





“Punctuality is the soul of dinner,” 
cried Joe, from the parlor; ‘‘it’s ten minutes 
three.” 


past 

“Go set the table,” growled George. 

It was unique in its arrangement, that 
table, as the gentlemen sat down to dinner. 
The meat figured on an enormous dish, 
with an ocean of white china surrounding 
its shrunken proportions. The potatoes, in 
little lumps, unskinned, were piled in a fruit 
dish; the green mass which Minnie had 
with infinite difficulty fished from the big 
meat pot, was served on a red earthen plate, 
and the stalks of asparagus were in the 
salad-bowl. The table-cloth was awry, and 
the napkins were omitted altogether. 

“‘Where’s the gravy?” was Joe’s first 
question. 

“There wasn’t any.” 

“The meat’s burned.” 

“It’s stone cold,” cried one voice. 

*‘What’s this?” said a third, digging into 
a pile of peas. 

‘‘Faugh!”’ followei a daring attempt to 
eat some asparagus. 

“Never mind,” said Joe. ‘‘Rome wasn’t 
made in a day. Give us some bread and 
butter, and pickles, George.” 

“No, not pickles, preserves,” said Char- 
ley. 
“Susy locked both up,” cried Harry, 
laughing. ‘‘She declared a woman put 
them up, and if we wanted them we must 
prepare them ourselves.” 

Minnie produced the strawberries, and 
some sugar, and the gentlemen declared 
they had dined superbly. 

‘You fellows clear away,” said Minnie; 
‘we're tired.” 

‘You wash up, don’t you?” queried Joe, 

‘*Yes.” 

‘‘Where’s the water?” 

‘In the hydrant.” 

‘*What do you wash ’em in?” 

“Pan, I guess.” 

Away went Joe on a voyage of investiga- 
tion, and returned soon with a dish full of 
cold water. The ‘‘leavings,” as Harry 
termed the remains of their sumptuous re- 
past, were thrown from the window into 
Susy’s flower-bed, and, armed with a bar of 
soap and a fine damask napkin, Joe began 
to wash up. 

‘‘How the grease sticks?” 

Petspiration streaming from every pore, 
he rubbed manfully at the greasy plates and 
dishes, and if the water was cold, he cer- 
tainly was not. 

“I’ve wet my shirt front!” Splash No. 1. 

“Good for white pants!” Splash No. 2. 

“That went into my eyes; somebody 
wipe them; my hands are wet. Don’t rub 
them out Hal!” 

“Come, some of you, wipe up!” 

The table was cleared at last. Five 
damp, greasy napkins, thrown into a corner 
of the room, testified that the dishes were 
washed and wiped. The water followed 
the ‘‘leavings,” and the quintette sat down 
to ‘cool off.” (Do cigars assist that opera- 
tion?) 

Spite of the superb dinner, five ‘‘inner 
men” called, like Oliver Twist, for more, at 
about seven o’clock. 

‘‘What’s for tea?” Somebody started the 
question. 

‘*What’s for tea?” Four voices echoed it. 

‘‘Let’s have coffee; I can make coffee,” 
said Geoege. 

‘‘And a steak; I can cook it,” said Joe. 

‘‘There’s bread and butter,” said Harry. 

George went for the steak; Minnie under- 
took to make the fire; Harry cut the bread; 
Joe set the table; while Charley ‘‘cleared 
the kitchen” by sweeping the pots and pans 
used at dinner into a closet, washing being 
omitted in the operation. 

Minnie, blowing and puffing making the 
fire was saluted with— 

‘‘How it smokes!” 

‘‘What ails the fire, Min?” 

Harry discovered the cause, pulled out the 
damper, and a merry blaze repaid him. The 
coffee boiled, the steak sputtered in the 
pan, and the men panted, perspired, whis- 
tled, and used improper words over the 
heat. 

Tt was a good supper, and, piling up the 
dishes which it was ‘‘too hot to wash,” the 
bachelors returned to the parlor. 

It was involuntary, but each pair of eyes 
rested for a moment on the seat Susy was 
wont to occupy. A little music, more talk, 
and still more smoking, filled the time till 
midnight, when each one yawned himself 
off to bed. Harry, who was always the one 
to lock up, stayed the latest. The kitchen 
looked dreary; no fire, greasy frying-pan 
placed as a helmet over the coffee-pot, bits 
of bread lying about loose, dirty pots here 
and dirty dishes there. The parlor was in 
disorder; chairs stood in forlorn confusion; 
smoke hung over all. The dining-room, 
with its piles of dirty cups, saucers and 
plates, its unswept floors, greasy napkins, 
and smoky atmosphere, was worst of all, 
and Harry inwardly admitted that ‘‘some- 
how, the house didn’t look as usual.” 

There was fun the next morning making 
up beds. The milkman and baker had 
vainly knocked for admittance, and finally 
“retired in disgust,” and the bachelors 
breakfasted off the stale bread left from the 
night’s feast, and coffee black and sweet, 

‘Every man clear up his own room.”’ 

The order given, each started to obey. 
Joe pulled off all the clothes from his bed, 





and, having laid the bolster and pillow on, 
proceeded to put on first a blanket, next a 
spread, and finally the two sheets, finishing 
off the whole by putting himself on top to 
rest from his toils. Minnie, after pulling 
all the clothes off one side in trying to tuck 
them in on the other, and then correcting 
the mistake by tucking them in on the other 
side and pulling them off the first, put the 
boister on over the pillow, and concluded 
it ‘‘would do.” Charley merely smoothed 
his down, sagely observing that if he pulled 
the things off, he never could put them on 
again, Harry and George, who shared the 
same room, having followed Charley’s plan, 
put on an extra touch by sweeping their 
room, and leaving the pile of dust in the 
entry. ‘‘Excelsior.” 

Three days’ experience convinced them 
that bachelors’ cookery was slow starvation. 
Bteaks and coffee for breakfast were fol- 
lowed by coffee and steaks for dinner, and 
both for tea. Charley suggested that they 
should have their meals sent from a restau- 
rant. 

“All men cooks, so we stick to the con- 
tract,” was his final observation. 

The motion was seconded, and carried 
by unanimous vote. 

By this time every dish, plate, napkin, 
pot, and pan in the house was dirty, and 
joyfully concluding that they wouldn't 
want them any more, the gentlemen piled 
them up in the kitchen sink, on the floor 
and tables, and left them. 


‘‘Harry”—it was George’s voice—“‘I have 
n’t got a clean shirt.” 
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“Nor I.” 

“Nor I.” 

‘I’ve got one. 

‘‘Nor a handkerchief, nor a collar, nor a 
pair of stockings. nor—” 

“Stop! Two weeks since Susy went, and 
no washing-day.” 

There was a dead silence. 

‘*Who knows how to wash?” 

No answer. 

“I—I've seen it done,” said one faint 
voice, owned by Charley. ‘‘You soap the 
things and rub them on a board.” 

“Can anybody iron?” 

They all thought they could manage that 
part. 

The kitchen was opened for the first time 
for ten days. One cry burst from five lips. 
Tables, chairs, floor, dresser, sink, were 
one mass of roaches, collected by the piles 
of greasy dishes, They overran every 
place. 

“Shut the door. Now for it!” cried 
George, and dashed at the invaders. Bed- 
lam seemed to have broken loose. In 
reaching after one of the ‘‘critters,” Char- 
ley upset the table. Crash went the crock- 
ery. Screamsof laughter, cries of disgust, 
blows thick as hail, comments on the heat, 
jokes, warnings flew about for an hour, 
and then the panting party ceased from 
their labors, and viewed sternly the ‘“‘cold 
corpuses” of their foes. A scream from 
Minnie— 

*‘There’s one down my back!” 

George cried—‘‘Joe, there’s one on your 
hair!” 

‘Don’t mention it. Look at the fellow 
on your shirtsleeve!” 

A general stampede for the bathroom 
followed. 

‘*Let’s wash up here.” 

No sooner said than done. The soiled 
clothes were collected from all the rooms, 
and the boards and soap brought up from 
the kitchen. 

Joe and Harry washed, blistering hands 
and streaming efforts. Cold water required 
a great deal (of rubbing, and somehow the 
things had a yellow tinge after all, as 
George remarked as he wrung them out. 
Minnie, objecting to going into the yard, 
hung them over the chairs in the dining- 
room and the bannisters in the entry as fast 
as George and Charley wrung them out. 
Dinner time came, and found them still at 
work. Dinner eaten, the dishes carried off 
by the waiter from the restaurant, they 
changed places, and the washers wrung and 
hung up, while the others washed. 

Six o'clock saw the last shirt hanging in 
damp limpness over the parlor chandelier; 
the handkerchiefs waved from the mantle- 
piece, and the stockings dangled from the 
bars of the Canterbury. 

“They always iron the next day, so they 
can dry in the night,” said Harry. 

After another slaughter of roaches in the 
morning, the fire was lighted, the irons put 
on, and the clothes collected, rough dry, 
for the final touches. Every man had 
visions of smooth, clean linen to repay him 
for his unaccustomed efforts. Such is 


none 

harley took the first step. Planting his 
iron on the front of a shirt, a smell greeted 
his nostrils, and he lifted it again to behold 
a large brown mark, the precise shape of 
the flat-iron, burned on the bosom of his 
‘‘go-to-meeting” shirt. Minnie’s iron, being 
almost cold, was traveling briskly up and 
down his shirt, but producing no visible 
effect. 

It was humiliating, but true, that Joe 
took an order to a gentlemen’s furnishiug 
store that morning for a supply of linen, 
and the ‘“‘washed clothes” were consigned 
to the ‘‘pot closet” to await Susy’s return. 

Susy’s return! How can I describe it? 
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Every man on that day found he had an 
imperative engagement abroad, and the 
little maiden found an empty house. She 
went first to the parlor. Dust lay in piles. 
One curtain was torn from the cornice, and 
lay in limp folds against the window. Ci- 
gars lay about loose, some whole, some half 
smoked, some reduced to a mere stump; 
spittoons were in every corner, the chairs 
were ‘‘promiscuously deranged ;” the piano 
pore two pairs of boots, deposited there 
when the owners were too tired to go up 
stairs, and forgotten afterwards; the Can- 
terbury had a dish of chicken salad repos- 
ing peacefully upon it; one ottoman sup- 
ported a hat and cane, another a coat; every 
chair carried some relic of the departed 
guests, here a handkerchief, there a cigar 
case, on One a pocket-comb, on another a 
tooth-pick. Susy was dismayed; but, like 
a brave, little woman, determined to face 
all ‘the muss” at once. The kitchen came 
next. As we have described it on the event- 
ful ironing day, so it remained, roaches in- 
clusive, meandering everywhere. The 
library was next in order, and it was the 
counterpart of the parlor, only more s0; 
dining-room ditto; bedrooms to match. 

Susy looked at the washboards in the 
bathroom, the market-basket in the library, 
the parlor chairs in the kitchen (‘‘It was the 
nearest,” Joe said when he brought them 
out); the frying-pan in the best bedroom 
(Charley broke his basin); the bread-pan in 
the spare room (for dirty water, Joe said); 
the dishcloths in the bedrooms (towels all 
dirty). She contemplated the floors, un- 
swept for a month; marked the dust, the 
accumulation of a similar time; and then 
went to her own room, the only orderly, 
because undisturbed, place in the house. A 
little note lay on the table:— 

‘‘We own beat! It takesa woman! We 
beg pardon! We'll never do so no more! 
Clear up, and invite us to dinner. 

Five PentTtENT BACHELORS.” 


> 


STUDENT LIFE AT HARVARD FIFTY 
YEARS AGO. 


Rev. Dr. Peabody draws upon bis memo- 
ory for some entertaining reminiscences of 
student life at Harvard a half a century 
ago, which he contributes to the Harvard 
Register. The facts which he gives justify 
the statement with which he opens, that the 
half century has hardly wrought greater 
changes anywhere than at Harvard. In the 
times of which he writes the students’ rooms 
were furnished in the plainest manner. Ten 
dollars would have been a fair auction 
price for the contents of an average room. 
No fellow-student of his owned a carpet. 
There was a second-hand furniture dealer 
who had a few threadbare carpets which he 
leased at an extravagant price to wealthy 
Seniors, but not even Southerners, though 
reputed to be fabulously rich, aspired to 
such a luxury until their Senior year. The 
rooms were heated by an open wood fire, 
and it was a common practice to have also 
a cannon ball heated to a red heat, on very 
cold days, and placed as a calorific radiant 
on some extemporized stand. At other 
times this cannon ball, which was supposed 
to have been derived from the arsenal, ‘‘was 
utilized by being rolled down stairs at such 
time as might most nearly bisect a proctor’s 
night-sleep.” Friction matches were not 
yet invented, and the evening lamp was 
lighted with flint, steel and tinder- box. 

The student of fifty years ago went to 
morning-prayers, in summer, at six, and in 
winter, at about half an hour before sunrise. 
His breakfast at the college commons con- 
sisted of coffee, hot rolls and butter, unless, 
with happy forethought, he had pinned to 
the nether surface of the table, by a two 
pronged fork; some slices of meat from the 
previous day's dinner. Recitations or lec- 
tures preceded, as well as followed, this 
meal, and dinner occurred at half past 
twelve. There was another recitation in 
the afternoon except on Saturday, then even- 
ing prayers at six in the summer, or at twi- 
light in winter, and then the evening meal, 
corresponding to the breakfast, except that 
tea took the place of coffee, and bread was 
substituted for the hot rolls. After supper 
there was a period of relaxation, until the 
study-bell, at eight in winter and at nine in 
summer, proclaimed silence throughout the 
premises. On Sundays all the students 
were required to be in Cambridge and to at- 
tend worship twice at the college chapel. 
Saturday was the only day on which the 
students were allowed to leave Cambridge, 
and almost every member of the college 
availed himself of this liberty to visit Bos- 
ton, most of them going on foot, asthe only 
public conveyance was a two-horse stage- 
coach, which made two trips daily. Even 
on this holiday the students were obliged to 
register their nemes at college before nine 
o’clock, under heavy penalty. The arrange- 
ments for board in ‘‘commons” are thus de- 
acribed : 

“The price of board in commons was a 
dollar and three-quarters, or as was then the 
uniform expression, ‘ten and sixpence.’ 
The dining-rooms were on the first floor of 
University Hall. College officers and grad- 
uates occupied a table on an elevated plat- 
form at the head of each room, and the stu- 
dents occupied the main floor in messes of 
from eight to ten. The round windows 
Opening into the halls, and the shelves set 








in them, still remaining in some of these 
rooms, perhaps in all, were designed for the 
convenience of waiters in bringing dishes 
from the kitchen in the basement. That 
kitchen, cooking for about 200 persons, was 
the largest culinary establishment of which 
the New England mind then had knowledge 
or conception; and it attracted curious visi- 
tors from the whole surrounding country, 
while the students felt in large part remun- 
erated for coarse fare and rude service by 
their connection with a feeding-place that 
po: what seemed to them world-wide 
celebrity. They were not the only pee 
ants upon the college kitchen, but 

its viands with a hal -score or more of swine, 
whose sties were close in the rear of the 
building, and with rats of abnormal size 
that had’ free quarters with the pigs. Board 
of a somewhat better quality was to be had 
at private houses fora slight advance on 
the college price; while two or three of the 
professors received select boarders at the 
then enormous charge of three dollars a 
week. This last arrangement, except when 
known to be peremptorily insisted on by 
some anxious parent, exposed a student to 
suspicion and unpopularity; and, if one of 
a professor’s boarders received any college 
honor, it was uniformly ascribed to undue 
influence catered for on the one side and 
exerted on the other in consequence of this 
domestic arrangement.” 

The students looked upon the Faculty as 
their natural enemies, and if there was any 
kindly intercourse between them, it was 
usuaily in secret, as a student who was sus- 
pected of being on too friendly terms with 
an instructor was likely to be sent to Co- 
ventry by his fellows. The professors per- 
formed police duty, and in case of a gener- 
al disturbance, which was not infrequent, 
the entire faculty were on the chase for of- 
fenders. Indeed, says Dr. Peabody ‘‘no 
small proportion of these breaches of the 
peace had for their sole object the drawing 
out of this somewhat grotesque posse comita- 
tus, whose maneuvres round a bonfire were 
wont to elicit not so much silent admiration 
as shouts of laughter and applause, which 
they strove in vain to trace to their source.” 
The recitations were mere hearings of les- 
sons, without comment or collateral instruc- 
tions and the classes were divided into 
sections so that each student might be call 
ed upon at every recitation. Rich provis- 
ion was made for courses of lectures, and 
by far the larger part of the actual instruc- 
tion was that of the lecture-room. 

Dr. Peabody thinks that the amount of 
study and actual attainment was much 
greater with the best scholars of each class, 
and much less with those of a lower grade 
than now. A poor student obtained his de- 
gree with less difficulty than now, while the 
really good scholar gave himself wholly to 
his work, having ‘‘no distractions, no out- 
side society, no newspapers, no legal possi- 
bility of anevening in Boston, no probable 
inducement to spend an hour elsewhere 
than within college walls, and not even easy 
access to the college library.”” The range 
of study was much less extensive than now. 
Natural history and chemistry received lit- 
tle attention; French and Spanish were vol- 
untary studies; Italian and German were 
studied by a very few volunteers; good work 
was done in the department of philosophy, 
and in the writing of English; but the chief 
labor and crowning honor of scholarship 
were in mathematics and the classics. The 
mathematical course extended through the 
entire four years; and in Greek and Latin 
the aim was less to determine grammatical 
inflections and constructions than to reach 
the actual meaning of the author in hand, 
and to render his thought into elegant and 
perspicuous English. Greek was studied 
with great difficulty, because there was no 
Greek-English lexicon accessible, and the 
meaning of Greek words was reached only 
through Latin definitions. In Latin, how- 
ever, a high degree of excellence was at- 
tainec, and the number was by no means 
small of those who formed a life long taste 
for Latin literature and acquired the capaci- 
ty of reading it with ease and fluency. 
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THE SUNDAY DINNER. 





There is a fine, though often unconscious, 
sense of the fitness of things in the preva- 
lent household custom of having the best 
dinner of the week on Sunday. ,By a little 
wise prevision much of it can be prepared 
on the day before, and the actual work in 
cooking be no more than is usual and nec- 
essary; and if the lady or the daughters of 
the house will} spread the simple evening 
lunch themselves, the faithful helps in the 
kitchen can have the latter part of the day 
to themselves—relieving the custom of a 
“good Sunday dinner” of the objection 
that it makes somebody do too much work. 

Among the reasons for in some manner 
signalizing this meal, we should name first 
its influence upon the moods of the family. 
The members are commonly all together,— 
in many cases for the only time during the 
week. Business, in cities, detains the fa 
ther in town. School or other occupation 
keeps the children from dining with the 
family. But on Sunday they are all present, 
and the most should be made of it. The 
mind is care-free. There is plenty of time. 
The stomach isn’t abused by long fasting, 
or hasty stuffing, or by fret and worry, as 
it is too apt to be on other days. The food 
may be tasted, enjoyed and seasoned with 
that best sauce, after appetite,—conversa- 
tion and happy sociality. There is time, 





too, for entertaining the sentiment of grati- 
tude. Too seldom, in this bustling age, 
do we stop to think with true thankfulness 
of the constant supply of our daily wants. 
A mumbled, stereotyped, and too-often 
graceless “‘grace’—the form without the 
spirit—is made to do duty for that beauti- 
ful feeling of gratitude to the Great Giver 
of all good, which is natural to the heart 
in its calm and happy experiences. Once 
a week, at least, should the busiest man eat 
with a fine appreciation of the truth which 
Jesus spake: ‘‘Your Heavenly Father know- 
eth that ye have need of all these things.” 
There are many little customs adopted in 
families that think the art of living well 
not beneath their study, which give an ad- 
ditional charm to the Sunday dinner. The 
first fruits of the year are always brought 
forward on that occasion. We quite appre- 
ciate the sentiment of that executive and 
successful home-maker, who insists on hav- 
ing strawberries, green peas, and all other 
good things in their season, make their first 
appearance at the family dinner on Sunday. 
Her choicest table service and brightest 
flowers are brought into requisition to give 
distinction to this meal. And the result is 
that the hour is welcomed with a double 
pleasure, and enjoyed in like proportion. 
A happy homelife is one of the sweetest of 
Sabbath blessings, and few things will con- 
tribute more to this than the amiable moods 
resulting from a delightful dinner hour. 


NOVELLO'S MUSIC PRIMERS. 


Rudiments of Music. Cummings. 50 








H Art of Pianoforte Playing. Paver. $1 00 
8. The Organ. Stanier. 1 00 
4. . Randegger. 200 
5. Musical Forms, Pauer, 1 00 
6. Harmony. Stainer. 1 00 
7. Instrumentation, Prout. 1 00 
8. Violin. Tours. 100 


Very popular books in 7 age, and rapidly be- 
coming so in this coun “Phey are not properly 
Primers, but instruction ks, with practical trea- 
tises on the instruments, and abundant picture and 
musical illustrations, a history of the organ, etc. 
Valuable books fer any one interested in music. 


WHITE ROBES. (30 cts.) Unexcelled as a 
Sunday School Song Book. 


TEMPERANCE saver. ,.” cts.) Un- 
excelled as a Temperance Song Boo 





AMERICAN Se =, or 12 per dos.) Contains 

enoug THEM = quality, 

to provide 0 one . 4 BO two 
ears. Compil >: y 'N NTHEM 

ENNEY and A. J. BEY. q 


Any book mailed, post free, for the retail BOL 


The Weekly MUSICAL RECORD gives near- 
ly 30 pages of good music per month. per year. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


PRANG’S ART PUBLICATIONS. 


PRANG'’S CHRISTMAS AND NEW 
YEAR'S CARDS. 


In this year’s issue of Holiday Cards, L. Prang & 
Co. have surpassed all their previous efforts, and 
exhibit a line of cards, which in good taste and artis 
tic beauty of design far exceed those of all other 
publishers. 





PRANG’S SATIN BANNERETS. 


These beautiful bannerets, for the Christmas tree, 
or for decoration, are the novelty of the season. 
They are elegantly illaminated, and have appropriate 
mottoes, printed on the richest satin, of various tints, 
and furnished with silk cord and tassels. 


PRANG'S CHRISTMAS STARS AND 
WATCHES, 


For the Christmas Tree. 


PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY FOR 
CHILDREN. 


Six charming juveniles, text by Mrs. A. M. Diaz 
and classification by N. A. Calkins,each with thirteen 
colored illustrations, with the following titles:— 


Swimming Birds, 
Scratching Birds, 
Wading Birds, 


Birds of Prey, 
Cat Family, 
Cow Family. 


PRANG’S PANELS, ON HEAVY GILT- 
EDGED MOUNTS. 


These panels have become very popular as au orn 
ament for the ease! or mantel. They are published 
in a great variety of subject and size, and by their 
artistic design and execution suit the taste of the 
most fastidious. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art and Educational Pablisher 


BOSTON, 433m 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 2 to 4 P. x. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Office hours from 8 to9 a. m.,and2to4p.m. ly10 


Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. wm. to 4 P. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Drs. Bedell & White, 
354 North LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Office hours from 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. and from 6 to 74 P.M. 


Lelia G. Bedell, M.D. Sue A. White, M. D. 
6m-6 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 
AND 
A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


tients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. a Andigeston, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
9 ents, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 

outelde of of her office practice, which she has been 
to make more =o as testimonials at her 














will show. 
Improved Hygienic | dal 


will tively cure Rheumatism, earalgia, Sciatica, 
pF en fag 3 and paieiel tal ak ¥ 


through th kidneys, liver and sh pt 
large, ave and sup; to the abdomi- 
dra the heat, and - 
on, which is the cause of - 
ty and suffering, hi pomade, which is 


nd, her 
poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from taraing for years 


ers, ic bands, U: 
etc., etc. umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ted to fit. Office 


rani 
28 ‘Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 


4ND BAD NAILS, 


Skillfully treated by 
MR. & MRS. DR. H. C. EDWARDS. 
Lasts and Boots made to fit the feet. 


136 Tremont Street, Corner Winter St., 
Boston. 8mo41 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


Dress Reform Garments of all kinds cut and basted 
or made. Patternscut. Orders taken for Reform 
Boots. 


« 
Fashionable Dressmaking, 
5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly 25 Winter street) 











HYGiENIC 


UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
fe 2 ty Waists, ‘Cheme- 
Dress Reform Corset 

Walste, &c. Call or send for il- 
Instrated Catalogue i Re- 





Mirs. A. Fletcher & Co., 
6 East 14th Ot-pN.¥ Oilsy. 


A Valentine 


Can be made with the a the pretty Embossed Pictures and 
Valentines ready Feb. 1 or 
J. iat GOULD, 10 Bromfield street. 
4w4 


(One store only.) 
For Oil, and Wa- 


ARTIST'S, MATERIALS, ti" 


rders by M ail - i wieart Ty attended to. 


3 rting Artists’ 
594 Washington street, Boston ” Color, 
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FROST & ADAMS, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Mathematical Instruments, Etc. 
Lacroix’s Colors for China Painting, a Specialty. 


33 & 35 Cornhill, - Boston. 
(= Catalogues furnished gratis upon application. 
493m 





The Wilson Patent Adjustable 
Chair. 
With Thirty changes of Position. 
In Health a Luxury, 
In Sickness a Necessity. 


Ornamental in appearance, perfect in construction. 


The Invalid Self-propelli 
andnite te pe ng oe is without its 


nm award 
rd Superiority and Merit amd it it hatent hie. 


Parlor, Lib In- 
alid Chair. k- 


Comb He. 
ce, Lightness, 
trength. mplict. 


ty an Comfort. 
Call and exam- 
ine our various 
Warerooms 
535 Washi 
ton » Seeoet 


Messrs. 
White & Co., 
or send for illus- 
trated’ 








TavalidSelf-Propelling Chair. 
When desired the wheels can 
SSoattae cay Reolning 4 
comes the 0! ress, 

Chair. aod ing Adjustable 
Manufactory, No. 535 Washington street, Boston. 


$OGi'rec, 


72 aweek. $12a day at homeeasily mote, Go Goat 
ly Outfit free. Troz &Co., Augusta, Main 
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our own town. Terms and $5 out 
. Hatiert & Co., Portland, 
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EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established tn 1849.) 
SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 
LOWEST OASH PRIOES. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 


Walia "505 Washington an 
BOSTON 


McPHAIL & GO., 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold - 
— 7 First quality in all respects. Cel ona 


Warerooms 630 Washington St. Cor. 
Essex St, lym 


KNABE 
PIANOFORTES, 


Unequaled in eae Sum, Workmanship — 
and Durability. 
prerme zane Mongonadie. 











Bl erett ashing” - 
n (over Willtesas ne = nt oe ¥ 
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BEAUTIFUL ROSEWOOD 


UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANOS, 


The ‘Blake Pianos” are constants the best Dest, Gouek 
Tusl atousts bet iota a 
guaran or five years 
| prices; easiest terms. Call and over pana 
send for catalogue. 
CHARLES D. BLAKE & CO., 
616 Washington 8t., Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 18464. 


$175. 


CNT 
ROOMS. 


FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN. 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and it Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 

, cents; a Rich Oyster pew, 15 cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. and delicacies 
of the season, eooked to aie at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


ABSORPTION vs DISEASE. 











AGATITAGNV HOVHWOLS 


CURES WITHOUT 


Principal depot of the Company for New England, 
124 Tremont St., 
Opposite Park Street Church, Boston, Mass. itf 


STUDENTS’ FOLDING TABLE. 


IS hg strong enough to hold safely 300 
volumes, larger than a writing-desk, f _ 


gaa, ne only Ley A, table-leaf, ss 
carri an. ere F rice, . 
Inlaid chess board, art black welant finish, extra. 


Economy Co.. 27 Franklin St. 
Dr R. Greene. Dr. F, E. Greene, 


SPECIALISTS IN 
Chronic Diseases. 


Following are a few of the letters received daily. 
Letters of inquiry may be addressed to the writers. 


DOSING 

















13 ASF SSH MARAT OM Ma 
was cured o 
to Dr. @ e. M CHAS _ 


ALTON, | N. H. 
h I have never seen Dr. Greene, he 


val ES re soe 


BAKERSFIELD, VT 


by Dr. Rome of a — 
ehh 
J. ¥ 


Although 
me nf ss 
remedies. 


SCROFULOUS HUMOR after being 
er physicians. 
SOUTH NATICK, MASS. 


I was almost entirely helpless with RHEUMATISM, 
and have been cured by Dr, Greene’s treatment. 
THOMAS O’NEIL. 


The Doctors may be consulted ae my all DISEASES, 
free of charge, personally or by 


R. GREENE, M.D. FF. E. GREENE, M. D. 
34 Temple Place, Boston. Mass. 
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not be sent unless 
b> Agey ~ poems wer fon taes 
purpose. 
Subscribers requested to note the ex- 
tration of htt eabecrptlons and to forward money 
Por the ensuing year t waiting for a bill. 











CLUB RATES FOR THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


The increased inquiry for the Woman’s 
JourNAL and for club rates may be answer- 
efi here for alJ. For clubs of ten subscrib. 
ers the price is two dollars a year, and this 
is a constant rate. To any one who. sends 
us five new yearly subscribers, with the full 
subscription price, we will send one copy 
free for a year. Subscribers for three 
months can (paying at any time) have the 
Journal for sixty-five cents; for six months 
$1.25. 

We are in almost constant receipt of let. 
ters from those who value the JOURNAL 
more and more, asa means to create and 
sustam interest in Woman Suffrage. With 
this view, let its friends everywhere endeav- 
or to increase its circulation by single sub- 
scribers, by clubs of ten, bya free copy 
for five subscribers, or when this cannot be 
done, by lending the copy that comes to 
you. Thisis done now toa great extent, 
one copy often doing duty in several fami- 
lies, and after that, going to a public read- 
ing-room. L. 8. 
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FOR VALUE RECEIVED. 


There is only one class of adult persons 
for whom neither law nor custom requires 
a promise or obligation to pay, for value 
received, and that is the class of married 
women. 

Let it be granted that many husbands are 
just and honorable men, who never permit 
their wives to feel they are pensioners, or 
dependents on the husband’s bounty; also 
that some wives are wasteful and extrava- 
gant, it still remains true that the mass of 
wives are in a position of deplorable de- 
peudehce so far as the command of money 
is concerned. This state of things is freshly 
brought to mind by an article in the ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Rights” column of the Portsmouth 
Weekly. The editor, speaking of the late 
sale of another pet cow of Julia Smith says: 

There 1s another side to this tax business, 
which is not generally thought of or talked 
about in the papers. Bya kind of common 
law in the farming towns of New England, 
the understanding is that the wives shall 
have the money derived from the sale of 
poultry in the fall of the year. Among the 
small farmers, the wives work for their 
board and clothes, because whatever accu- 
mulation of property there is, becomes the 
husband’s. had supposed that the wives 
were secure ‘in the poultry business, but 
just before last Thankegivin I was greatly 
astonished to find myself mistaken in this 
matter of honesty and fair-dealing of hus- 
bands with wives. I happened to be at the 
residence of the treasurer of a neighborin 
town, when the then collector called an 

aid over a large sum of money, taxes which 

e had recently collected. I asked how it 
happened that so many farmers delayed 

aylad their taxes till the last of November. 

ere fs the mop pd ae: ae fact 
is, a t many of our farmers put o . 
ing their taxes tin the women folks iil ti e 
poultry; they find itso much easier to pa 
about that time!’’ Yes, no doubt; but if 
that isn’t mean, whatis? just think of it,— 
in a town where there are two Granges, a 
majority of the husbands take their wives’ 
**pin” money, with which to pay taxes! 
That is decidedly meaner than selling Julia 
and Abby Smith’s cows at the cross roads 
in Glastonbury. There is another thin 
about it; beyond a doubt, very many o 
those husbands ‘‘cussed” the chickens and 
turkeys, and scolded the ‘‘women folks,” 
all through hoeing and haying, because they 
trod down so much grass and knocked down 
so much corn, ‘running after them tur- 
keys;” but when Thanksgiving approaches, 
everything was lovely and the turkeys hung 
high, because the husbands could pay their 
taxes so easy with their wives’ money! 

The very fact that the law does not se- 
cure to the wife any money value for the 
duties of her part of the marriage partner- 
ship, makes the husband free to appropri- 
ate the small half conceded perquisite of 
eggs, poultry and butter with which the 
wife expected to purchase clothes and small 
trifles for her personal comfort. 

The influence of the lack of legal recog- 
nition of what is justly due toa wife per- 
vades every class of society. It works dis- 
integration of the family relation itself, by 
creating alienation of feeling. It is no Jess 
true now than in the time of Cicero that, 
‘It is natural to hate whom you have in- 
jured.” The man who gavea calf to his 
wife ‘if she would raise it,” and then when 
she had done her part, sold it and kept the 
money, or who paid his taxes from the 
price of the poultry, which his wife expect- 
ed, feels self-reproach, and conscious mean- 
ness every time he sees her, and at length 





hates her as the cause of his troubled mind. 
The wronged wife becomes silent, discon- 
tented and unhappy, with the miserable 
sense that her hnsband does not care for her; 
for if he did he would not take advantage 
of his legal position to take from her what 
he would never think of doing, if it were 
from any one else. Thus this little fox 
spoils the pleasant vines for many a home. 

One morning this winter, I drove into 
Boston at so early an hour the gas lights 
were still burning, and only the faintest 
gray of the coming morning appeared. 
When about half way in, a small boy ran 
along by the carriage and repeated, ‘‘Give 
me a ride missus, give mearide.” There 
was{something pitiful in the fact that such 
a little fellow was out at that time of day, 
and as he was too small to be a robber, I 
took him in. He was communicative; said 
he swept and opened a store in Devonshire 
street, that he had two dollars a week; that 
his mother got up early, built the fire and 
gave him his breakfast and helped him off, 
and then she got his father’s breakfast and 
helped him off. By that time the other 
children (he said there were ten besides 
himself) had to be dressed and have their 
breakfast, and those who were old enough 
sent to school. Then he told with pride 
how his little baby sister only a year old 
could ‘“‘walk as well as any of them.” The 
boy had drawn a vivid picture of the family 
and its home life, and of the long hours of 
work each day brought his mother. 

I said to him, ‘‘You get two dollars a 
week, and your father has two dollars aday, 
how much does your mother have?” After 


a little bewildered sound he said: ‘‘She 
don’t work for any body.” ‘But 1 thought 
she worked for allof you.” ‘‘Oh yes she 


does, for ws, but there isn’t any money into 
it.” Just here he had to leave. But his 
concluding sentence was an exact statement 
of facts in a multitude of homes, facts 
which cheapen and impoverish the very es- 
sence of those homes. 

The good wife and mother contributes to 
her family, and tothe State, values that can 
not be computed or paid for, and this high 
and fine service doubtless has its own com- 
pensation. But it does not buy bread or 
books or clothes, or provide for old age or 
widowhood, or sickness. If, of the yearly 
accumulations in a family where the hus- 
band and wife each faithfully do their part, 
the law secured to the wife a fraction, which 
should be hers as the other fraction belongs 
to her husband, and for the same reason, 
viz: as an equivalent or an approximate 
equivalent for service rendered, it would 
remove many roots of bitterness, establish 
asense of equality and justice, and these 
always bring peace. 

* In some families this division isnow made 

with mutual benefit. In many others there 
is nothing to divide after all the toil of both 
for the year. But the lesson to learn is this, 
that because a woman is a wife, her right to 
material value for her service is no more an- 
nihilated than is that of a man who be- 
comes a husband. The woman who makes 
a home and home comforts whether she 
does it with her own hands or by the man- 
agement of others, performs a high part in 
the best work of the world, and she should 
not be legally dependent. L. 8. 
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TAXPAYING WOMEN. 


All women who reside in country towns 
where elections are held in March and April, 
and who pay taxes on property, can have 
their names put on the register on the last 
Saturday before the town meeting, and se- 
cure their right to vote for members of the 
School Committee. All other women had 
to be assessed before Sept. 15. Let the 
property tax-payers see to this at once. 

L. 8. 
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DON’T LOSE YOUR RIGHT, 


The time when Massachusetts women can 
vote for members of -the School Committee 
in March and April is coming so near that 
every woman needs to be sure her name is 
on the register. 

As will be seen in: anotier column, in 
Brockton, of the twenty-eight women who 
applied to be taxed, up to a late date, not 
one had her name on the register, and not 
one of them can vote unless this is done. 
Do not delay, but whether you are to vote 
in March or April go at once, and see your 
name on the register, else you will have 
paid your tax and lost your right to vote. 

L. 8. 
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LOOK AFTER YOUR LEGISLATURE. 





Every legislature should be in some form 
reminded of the disfranchised state of 
women. The one instrumentality which 
can be used in every State is petition. A 
change of laws: for presidential and mu- 
nicipal suffrage; and a Constitutional 
amendment so that women may vote on the 
same terms as men, may be asked for of 
every legislature, and School Suffrage 
where it does not exist. 

If there are only a few suffragists, or 
even but one, let one appeal in a petition to 
his or her legislation for some action in 
favor of equal rights for women. In many 
States there is at this moment an effective 
force brought to bear on the legislature. 
Pray let not one escape. L. 8 





The Joint Special Committee in the Leg- 
islature of Massachusetts to which Suffrage 
petitions have been referred, gave a hearing 
to the petitioners on Wednesday last at ten 
o'clock. It was announced for the Green 
Room. But at the time appointed we were 
instead sent to the hall of the House of 
Representatives. The committee seemed 
an exceptionally good one, and in the main, 
sympathetic. 

Mr. George A. O. Ernst, a young lawyer 
of this, city was the first speaker. ‘He show- 
ed the good results of the presence of wo- 
men at the polls at the late election, in pro- 
moting good order, absence of smoking and 
the consequent presence of comfort. He 
urged the justice and safety af extending 
Suffrage to women. Each man would see 
this if he considered it in reference to his 
own mother, wife or sister. The speech of 
Mr. Ernst was short and well put. The 
only regret is that we have not a report of 
it. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the next speaker, 
was welcomed and cheered, and read as 
follows :— 

SPEECH OF MRS. HOWE. 

I feel almost puzzled in finding myself 
in this familiar room again, after an inter- 
mission of at least three years, with most 
of my old associates, pleading the old 
cause, asking that the constitution of this 
historic State may be so altered according 
to the square and plummet of justice as to 
afford the women of so intelligent a com- 
munity the right of casting their vote in its 
elections. We have beén here so often, 
cur cause has had such able advocates 
before the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
that we may well nigh despair of ac- 
complishing anything here if the earnest 
words uttered in former years can be said 
to have accomplished nothing. We do not, 
however, believe that one of these words 
has been unfruitful. The entertainment of 
the views presented by us, the consideration 
of the reform for which we stand, has cer- 
tainly increased in the community, and will 
always iicrease, in proportion as the sub- 
ject shall receive the investigation of 
thoughtful and intelligent minds. If our 
friends increase, our adversaries, on the 
other hand, show at times considerable zeal 
and industry. I hope that it will not be 
considered disrespectful if I say that they 
often show these, and nothing more. 

I cannot, indeed, but admire the ingenu- 
ity which is sometimes shown in finding 
some ground of resistance to our most 
reasonable and proper request. Whether 
we appeal to the traditions of the past, or 
to the promises of the future, equally are 
our hopes rendered fallacious, though our 
arguments are not shown to beso. We 
must take then our stand upon the living 
present, and express as well as we can our 
earnest desire for this great boon, and our 
conviction that it of right belongs to us. 

If the veterans of the cause appear in its 
defense, it is said that no new advocates 
can be found for it, and that the labors of 
many years have made no converts to our 
opinions. Should we, on the contrary, 
retire from this advocacy, and leave it to 
others, it would be said that either our 
courage, or our convictions, or both, had 
failed. We may say to our adversaries, 
like the children of Christ’s time who sat 
in the market-place, and so complained, 
‘‘we have piped unto you, and ye have not 
danced; we have mourned unto you, end 
ye baye not wept.” 

Coming events are said to cast their 
shadows before. Coming reforms cast their 
light before. The light of this reform is 
seen all over the Jand in the amelioration of 
the condition of women. The extension 
of their educational opportunities, the 
opening of new industrial avenues and the 
professions, the general estimate of th» 
work and ability of women, the confidence 
of women in their own power to do good 
and thorough work, these manifold feat- 
ures of improvement hang upon the Suf- 
frage movement, just as the Jaws and the 
prophets hung upon the two rules of love 
to God and to une’s neighbor. We are 
sometimes taunted with these very success- 
es. People say to us: ‘‘See what this or 
that association has done for women. Why 
have you not worked for these things in- 
stead of following this bubble of Suffrage?” 
We will reply that in working for Suffrage 
we have worked for all of these things, Ed- 
ucation being the necessary concomitant of 
popular Suffrage, by bringing the one into 
prominence, we have caused people to feel 
the necessity of the other. If those women 
who dread to incur the odium of the Suf- 
frage question have sometimes desired to 
keep their work free from our compromis- 
ing presence, we have not the less been 
ready, with heart and hand, to forward the 
issues which they hold dear, and we with 
them. 

Returning, as I return, from extensive 
travel in other countries, I must say that I 
do not find our position upon this question 
what it ought to be. Here should the bal- 
lot be prized as it is prized nowhere else in 
the world. Here should men, wishing to 
give women what is most precious, !ook 
into their own hearts and say, liberty is the 
most precious thing that we enjoy, the con- 
dition and safeguard of all the rest. But 





here we find Americans slurring the ballot, 
as a poor and delusive device. I heard one 
of our opponents say yesterday that the act 
of voting was mean and empty. Surely not 
unless the vote be mean in intention, empty 
of conviction. I am grieved, ashamed at 
these utterances. Withhold the ballot from 
us if you will until some unforeseen circum- 
stance shall render it imperative for you to 
concede it to us, but for the sake of your 
own souls do not scorn this noble inheri- 
tance which all the world envies you. It 
is hard enough for us women to be govern- 
ed by men without any power to say what 
man shall govern us, 

But to be governed by men who have no 
faith in our system of government, this is 
to us an unendurable mockery. Upon the 
broad ground of justice our demand is rare- 
ly opposed. Certain dialectics, metaphysi- 
cal definitions of right are resorted to, ques- 
tions of natural right and of right conferred 
by the agreement of society. We ask to be 
met on the even ground of fair play and 
justice. We say to these gentlemen ‘‘we 
only ask you to share with us the conditions 
which you have found so profitable for 
yourselves,” 

Mr. Parkman says ‘‘the best of political 
principles must be kept within the bounds 
of reason or they will work mischief.” The 
mischief comes in just the opposite way. It 
is because the minds of men slowly appre- 
hend the extent of justice that controversies 
seem to arise between the generous senti- 
ments of humanity and the care and fore- 
thought which are the safeguards of human 
institutions. But these controversies are 
illusory. Righteousness and Peace kiss 
each other and are firm friends, and the 
reign of one will always be the reign of the 
other. 

In countries in which the minds of wo- 
men have been dwarfed for ages past by 
priestcraft and ignorance combined, men 
naturally dread to put Suffrage in the hands 
of the women, thinking that their votes 
would follow the dictation of their spiritual 
guides. But in free America we surely need 
not fearthis. It is true that we are not 


‘here beyond the reach of Absolutism. We 


have ignorant women in our midst who 
would probably at first vote as their priest 
should direct. Opponents of Suffrage are 
fond of conjuring up this crowd of poor 
women, sure to be vicious, sure to vote for 
every species of rascality. Are they so 
sure? Will the priest counsel worse than 
the unprincipled demagogue? He will 
probably counsel much better. But, in op- 
position to this suppositious army of female 
ignorance, let us marshal the feminine in- 
telligence of the country. Among men, in- 
telligence will always get the better of igno- 
rance ina fair field. Now let women of 
the two sorts meet in such a field, and the 
final, substantial victory will remain, as it 
always must, with the side of intelligence. 


The unlovely image of the female politician’ 


is also frequently brought upon the stage 
by these prophets of evil days to come. 
Let us say with regard to this that Suffrage 
does not make every man who votes a poli- 
tician. Female politicians have always ex- 
isted, and their existence cannot be hinder- 
ed. You can not deprive women of politi- 
cal power, which in the shape of influence 
and intrigue, may largely influence the des- 
tinies of mankind. But by recognizing the 
political rights of women, society would 
impose upon them political responsibility, 
and would greatly gain thereby. 

Mr. Parkman speaks of usas ‘‘the unhap- 
py Suffragists.” His characterizations of us 
remind me of the poet Milton who com- 
plains in one of his letters, of the hideous 
pictures of him drawn by the malice of his 
opponents. He pleads that he was even 
considered beautiful in his youth, and says 
plaintively that he is told that even his 
blindness has failed to disfigure him. 

Our opponents seem stricken by the same 
desire to present the most unattractive por- 
trayal of the friends of Suffrage to the com- 
munity. In their view, we seem prepared 
todo everything that is dishonest, unbe- 
coming, and fantastic. Do these persons 
remember that they have known us in these 
streets, in this commiunity for ten, twenty, 
thirty years past, always clothed and in our 
right mind? Much of the opposition we 
meet with rests upon no stronger basis than 
personal predilection. Men like women as 
they are, and fear they should like them 
less if they should see them in the position 
of free citizens. A lady, well known as an 
opponent of Suffrage for her sex once said 
or wrote words to this effect: ‘‘We are 
afraid that our husbands will not like us if 


we vote.” 
These views do injustice to men, who al- 


though often satisfied with an inferior type 
of Woman,are perfectly capaDle of rising to 
the admiration of a nobler type when once 
it is presented. Art does not recognize the 
mailed Minerva as less feminine than the 
rose-crowned Aphrodite. Thought recog- 
nizes in the armed virgin a higher and more 
perfect womanhood. 

In concluding these remarks let me say 
that our great hope and comfort rests in the 
fact that we are no conspirators, working: 
for any restricted or personal advantage. 
The measure for which we ask is as impor- 
tant to the men of the community as to our- 
selves. We are working in the sacred cause 
of freedom, the freedom of our children, 





of our State and country. We are working, 
not against the ballot, but in favor of its 
dignity, its impartiality and its universality. 





Hon. Samuel E. Sewall next spoke earn- 
estly and ably for amendments to the school 
suffrage law, so the women who vote only 
on one question shall pay only one tax, and 
shall be free as men are free from reporting 
to assessors property which is not in any 
case taxable. 

Lucy Stone supported Mr. Sewall’s plea 
for amendment of thislaw. She also urged 
the passage of a law for municipal suffrage 
which would only be an extension of school 
suffrage, also for presidential suffrage, this 
being determined ‘‘as the Legislature of 
each State shall direct.” Mrs. Stone show- 
ed that the growth of the question of Suf- 
frage indicates the time has come when an 
amendment to the Constitution can be sub- 
mitted with reasonable hope of having it 
carried. She instanced the large vote for 
an amendment in the lowa House; the res- 
olution for a Sixteenth Amendment offered 
in Congress by Hon. Geo, 8. Loring; and 
for a Suffrage committee of nine by a Sena- 
tor of Indiana; the recommendation of Suf- 
frage by Governors of four States; the 
prompt almost unanimous passage of school 
suffrage in New York, and the vigorous ac- 
tion of other States for the same measure, 
as signs of the times, which are full of hope. 

Mrs, Stone showed by the late trouble in 
Maine how men value their right to vote. 
The right is just as sacred and just as nec- 
essary for women. The Committee gave an 
attentive hearing, and then, as no others 
had been assigned to be heard, the Chair- 
man asked if any others desired to be heard. 
Mrs. C. P. Nickles and Addison Davis add- 
edaword. Those opposed were asked if 
they had any thing to say, but there were 
apparently none present. 

We shall wait with great interest for the 
report of this Committee, and trust Massa- 
chusetts will crown the hundredth year of 
its existence asa State by establishing politi- 
cal justice for women. L. 8. 





WOMEN WHO VOTE IN MARCH. 


The next Saturday, Feb. 28th, is the very 
last on which women who wish to vote for 
school committee can have their names reg- 
istered. It is no matter that you have paid 
your tax; if your name is not on the register 
by next Saturday you cannot vote. Go at 
once and ask the selectmen to let you see if 
this is all right. L. 8, 


THE END, YET NOT THE END. 


The following item appeared last week in 
the daily papers of this city without note 
or comment :— 

The “‘trunk tragedy” is brought to the 
surface again by the discharge from custody 
and bail of Allen N. Adams, with whom 
Jennie Clark lived, and who was indicted 
as an accessory before the fact of her 
death. The district attorney, being unable 
to find ground on which to prosecute the 
indictment, has quashed the latter, and Mr. 
Adams is at full liberty. 

The poor girl whose tragic fate shocked 
the whole community last year, has her 
ashes laid to rest. The two guilty abor- 
tionists who were the immediate cause of 
her death are suffering a legal penalty for 
their crime. But somewhere in the world 
is the man, who before all others, is the 
guilty cause of the sin and shame and mis- 
ery, and the untimely death of a young girl 
whom circumstances drove from the shel- 
ter of her mother’s roof to earn her bread. 
He is at liberty. If he had robbed a bank, 
or committed a forgery, the law would 
have followed him to the ends of the earth, 
tracing every clew till he was found. This 
would be done in the interest of property. 
In the interest of morality there is need 
both of law and public sentiment to pursue 
and punish the moral monsters who cause 
‘trunk tragedies.” No other crime and no 
other murder is so dastardly and cruel, and 
none so often go unpunished. Surely wom- 
en are needed to help make laws for their 
own protection and which shall mete out to 
this class of criminals the punishment they 
deserve. L. 8 
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WELCOME LADIES, 


Nobody believed women would be insul- 
ted when they went to vote. But all the 
same, it was a good scare crow, and hence 
was always in plain sight. But what isthe 
fact? All the world knows how well Bos- 
ton men behaved when women voted. And 
now the Harwick Independent down on the 
Cape reports the handsome conduct of the 
voters of Orleans, and says: 

Town meeting on Monday, Feb. 3. The 
one sy ao attendance which was 
arge. e@ meeting was opened by placin 
J. W. Rogers in the chair, Poser wes 
offered by Rev. J. W. Jenkins. A number 
of ladies occupied the gallery seats. Pub- 
lic attention was called to this new class of 
the voting population of our town by John 
Kenrick, Esq., who in a gallant, cordial 
and spirited manner, welcomed them to 
their place as participators in the delibera- 
tions of their fellow citizens. It was a 
pleasure to observe the constant effort on 
the part of all to make the ladies feel at 
home. Their presence will surely add to 
the interest of town meetings and tend to 
the best of results. Welcome, ladies, wel- 
come, 

One feels like giving three cheers for the 
editor who so cordially shows his sympa- 
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thy and approval, and three more for Mr. 
Kenrick. Here is a welcome for which 
women may be grateful, and the gentlemen 
will be sure to receive their thanks. They 
have set an example which will be followed, 
and one more bugbear will be put out of 
sight. | 
Mr. Beecher once said, “If a woman legal- 
ly entitled to do so, goes to vote, and any 
man offers to molest her, the crowd will 
swallow him up as the whale swallowed 
Jonah.” But when the trial comes no man 
offers to molest. L. 8 
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WOMEN AT THE CAUCUS IN MALDEN, 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—Our caucus to nom- 
inate members for school committee was 
held on Monday evening, February 16. It 
was well attended by both men and women 
voters, and four candidates were nominated 
to fill the vacancies which will occur at the 
coming election. 

Two or three candidates are women, one 
of whom, a lady already on the board, had 
eleven more votes than any other nominee. 
After the balloting was over, a committee 
was chosen to attend any other caucus 
which might be held in the town, and pre- 
sent the names of the above mentioned 
nominees. The proceedings were very har- 
monious. Some little curiosity was mani- 
fested when the ladies first entered the hall, 
but they were treated with the utmost 
courtesy, and their motions and nomina- 
tions were received and treated with great 
consideration. 

There was no “tobacco smoke” in the 
hall, and the horrors that are supposed to 
attend a ‘“‘general caucus” were nowhere to 
be seen. The whole thing was more like a 
lecture, than a caucus; gentlemen came 
with their wives and sat with them, and so 
far as I know they voted in unison. When 
the balloting was over, all went out togeth- 
er, and returned to their homes as peacea- 
bly as if they had been to an evening prayer 
meeting. Several ladies said they had had 
so good atime, that they would not have 
‘‘missed it for anything.” H. H. R. 


DOING MORE THAN HER SHARE. 


The following item, clipped from a daily 
paper, shows how one woman is sup- 
ported :— 

A young wife in a colliery village in Eng- 
land assists her husband in blacksmithing, 
and makes three thousand rivets a day, 
besides doing her housework. She is de- 
scribed as being sedate, well spoken, has a 
low, sweet voice, and fair complexion and 
hair. 

Why should a young wife, ‘doing her 
housework,” and doubtless the needful 
sewing for herself and husband, assume 
this additional burden of work which be- 
longs to his share of the support of their 
household? Is it not an unequal division 


of labor? d. 
————_-_#@e- 


SHALL A WIDOW BE EXECUTRIX. 








The wrong done to women who as wid- 
ows are not permitted to be cotxecutors on 
all estates they have helped to create, is so 
great that at last they are driven to seek 
justice from the law makers. A hearing 
was had before a committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature this week. Samuel E. 
Sewall, Col. T. W. Higginson and Miss 
Mary F. Eastman, made strong arguments. 
The interest in the subject is shown by the 
large number of names to the petition, 
headed by W. I. Bowditch, and followed 
by George 8. Boutwell, E. M. Johnson, 
8. E. Sewall, H. W. Sewall, Sarah Shaw 
Russell, Fenro Tudor, N. P. Banks, Julia 
Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, A. Bronson Al- 
cott, E. P. Peabody, Mary May, Abby W. 
May, Theodore D. Weld, Anne Whitney, 
Mary Mann, Mary F. Eastman, James Rich- 
ardson, John Gardner, Emily 8. Gardner, 
Maria 8S. Porter and many others. 

A further hearing will be given on 
Wednesday, February 25, at ten o'clock, at 
which Joseph Cook, Julia Ward Howe, 
Mary F. Eastman, Colonel Higginson, 8. E. 
Sewall and others interested will speak. 
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VIEW OF THE CASE IN BROCKTON. 


Our old co-worker in the anti-slavery 
cause, Mr. Lewis Ford, in the Brockton 
Advance shows the hopeful prospect in that 
town, and also the shocking delay of the 
women thus :— 

Mr. Eprror:—The time is coming when 
Woman for the first time in Brockton, will 
appear at the ballot-box to vote, and I re- 
joice in view of the fact, and my joy would 
be still greater if justice was done, and Wo- 
= could appear at the polls the equal of 

an. 

There were some twenty-eight women in 
town last fall who asked to be taxed that 
they might vote the coming spring for 
school committee, and there were many 
others who would have asked to be taxed 
for that purpose, had not their sense of 
justice been aroused, in view of the lack of 
privilege gained following full and equal 
taxation. Besides, there are many others 
who say now, if they had thought as much 
about the subject before the 15th of Septem- 
ber last, as they have since, they too, should 
have been numbered in the voting list. 
Then all property tax-paying women, who 
have been readouts of Brockton since the 
first of last September, and who were citi- 
zens of the State the six preceding months, 
can vote at the coming municipal election, 
some of whom will gladly embrace the op- 
portunity. 








Having consulted the selectmen of this 
town in to ration, I am inform- 
ed by said Board that no woman has yet 
eppeared for that purpose, and I am further 
informed that no woman can vote for 
school committee until they have first ap- 
plied to them in person at their office for 
registration, each writing her name in the 
presence of some one of their number, and 
the sooner such registration is made the 
better, and it will be well for any one who 
—e to have tax receipt in hand. 

he growing interest among our best citi- 
zeps, in favor of the equal political privi- 
leges of Woman is very marked. With 
comparatively little effort, nearly three hun- 
dred names Lose lately been obtained in 
Brockton praying for this object, and one 
person having spent but two or three hours 
to get some thirty petitioners, was of the 
opinion that one half of all persons in town 
twenty-one years of age, and citizens, could 
readily be obtained if applied to. My own 
estimate would be somewhat less, still judg- 
ing by names I secured and the observations 
I have made in reference to the state of feel- 
ing on this subject, Iam in the belief that 
a thorough canvass would roll up more than 
fifteen hundred petitioners asking for Wo- 
man Suffrage, and every lover of humanity, 
reform, and equal rights, may well rejoice 
in view of the gradual disappearance of the 
unequal customs, and cruel prejudices of 
the past, before the onward march of truth 
and justice, opening up the great highway 
of the Lord, not only for our benefit, but 
more especially for the blessing of those 
who shall come after us. Lewis Forp. 
>- 


A GOOD WAY TO DO IT. 


The certainty that if we had money to 
push the Suffrage work, we should much 
sooner be able to complete it, has called 
from one of us the following good sugges- 
tions. Who will act upon them? 

‘‘Would it be practicable to have a regu- 
lar monthly entertainment in Boston, or 
the suburban towns? Singing, reading, 
tableaux, &c., with moderate admission— 
say, twenty-five cents. ‘The Suffrage Clubs 
might take this work in hand. 

‘I think a Dickens party, a Shakspeare 
party, a comic carnival, a Spanish mask, or 
biographical sketches, essays, discussions, 
might be made both pleasant and profitable. 
Of course this involvesa good deal of labor. 
If there was the least prospect of success, I 
would try one of those I have mentioned, 
in Lawrence, but we have no Suffrage 
club, and the Woman’s Club has but five 
members; beside the city has been flooded 
with all sorts of amusements. I am willing 
to do whatever lies within my power, to 
help on the good work.” Sincerely yours, 

Urertra E. McALLIsTEr. 


MORE WORK FOR WOMEN, 








During an experience of nearly thirty 
years among the classes usually denominat- 
ed ‘‘the lower,” at any rate the less fortu- 
nate, I have rarely found any unwillingness 
among women, as a class, to work. To 
assume responsibilities being a totally dif- 
ferent matter, women have remained more 
in the background, using their energies 
mostly under the direction of men. 

To-day the action of the legislature, ‘as 
the representative of public sentiment, has 
given a modicum of responsibility to 
women; and every day, indeed almost every 
hour, reveals the opportunity for special 
work, 

Since the organization of Societies of the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the sad 
histories of neglect, cruelty, and crime 
which have come to light, serve to show 
the crude condition of our General Statutes, 
and to this I would direct the attention of 
the members of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, feeling sure that in 
their wisdom they will see a remedy. 

The law says:— 

Whoever by himself or his agent or ser- 
vant shall sell or give intoxicating liquor to 
any minor or allowsa minor to loiter upon 
the premises where such sales are made 
shall forfeit one hundred dollars for each 
offence, to be recovered by the parent or 
guardian of such minor in an action of tort. 
(Acts. of 1875, Chap. 99, Sect. 15.) 

Now, while under this statute minors are 
prevented from purchasing liquor to be 
drank on the premises, there seems no loop- 
hole of escape, for the tiniest child, whose 
brutalized parents demand that he bring 
from the liquor shop, or private house, 
when the females of the household conduct 
the business, the beer, ale, or strong drink. 

In many cases, undoubtedly the human- 
ity of the seller comes to the rescue of the 
minor, and refuses to sell; but further and 
more careful legislation is necessary, and I 
feel sure will be had for the asking. 

While we respect the right of every 
adult citizen to buy or sell with legal 
restrictions, we do protest for the chila— 
“that it shall not be allowed to enter the 
liquor store to buy, while his bleeding back 
or aching limbs keep fresh in his young 
memory the cause.” 

We protest that a minor under nine years 
of age shall not be called to apologize for 
his bruised body by saying, “lf my father 
wasn’t intoxicated he would not have beat 
me.” 

To-day we can protect such children, 
only in two ways: Arrest the parent and 
divert his wages to the State; or, take the 
child from the companionship of his moth- 
er, and brother and sisters. Neither course 
seems wise. Who will try and help? 

H. B. E. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Iowa has seven lady superintendents of 
schools. 


Hon. Peter Cooper, the veteran philan- 
thropist, completed his ninetieth year re- 
cently. . 

Frances E. Willard isto be in Boston, 
March 1, instead of March 15, as was stated 
last week. 


It is proposed to send a Government ves- 
sel to Ireland to carry contributions to the 
suffering poor. 


Gen. Walker thinks that in some districts 
women may be employed to advantage as 
census enumerators. 


The liquor committee of the Legislature 
has voted against repealing the ‘‘civil dam- 
age law”’ by a large majority. 

On Monday of this week a Senator of In- 
diana in Congress, moved a committee of 
nine to take charge of petitions. 


The fair of Miss Jennie Collins at Bof- 
fin’s Bower, to aid her to provide dinners 
for poor girls, was a very successful one. 


The two hundreth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of the Falls of St. Anthony will be 
celebrated on the University campus at 
Minneapolis, Minn., on July 3. 


The Hnglishwomen’s Review for January 
is at hand rich with reports of work in 
England, Scotland, and on the continent. 
So the good cause grows and gains. 


The Massachusetts Total Abstinence So- 
ciety have published their denunciation of 
the 8t. Botolph Club of this city for its 
supply to its members of wines, etc. 


The Massachusetts Total Abstinence So- 
ciety recently denounced the St. Botolph 
Club for permitting the use of wines, liq- 
uors and cigars at its social meetings. 


New York’s answer to Francis Parkman, 
eighty-seven to three for school Suffrage, in 
the Assembly; a unanimous vote in the Sen- 
ate; and prompt approval by the Governor. 


Prof. Adams, of Cornell University, an 
Iowa scholar of genuine worth and ability, 
has prepared a course of lectures on the 
financial systems of the leading countries 
of the world. 


Bessie Turner who so loyally and bravely 
championed the cause of Mrs. Tilton, is re- 
ported to have lately married Mr. Charles 
Walgrain of Brooklyn. She will receive 
the good wishes of many friends. 


The North American Review for March 
wil] contain articles by ex-Judge Jeremy 8. 
Black and the Hon. E. W. Stoughton on 
the third term question, and a paper on our 
political dangers by Prof. Simon Newcomb. 


In the New York Legislature last week 
(Feb. 5), among the bills reported was one 
enabling husbands and wives to take and 
hold property jointly, and another to ena- 
ble husbands and wives to deed and convey 
property to each other, 


The will of the late Mr. Borie bequeaths 
all his property to his wife for life, with the 
provision that if she should not dispose of 
it by will, the directions added in his own 
shall be followed. Among these is a be- 
quest of $10,000 to General Grant. 


St. Augustine’s Lyceum Association of 
South Boston has unanimously voted to 
contribute the proceeds of its annual enter- 
tainment, to take place on the evening of 
next St. Patrick’s day, to the fund for the 
relief of the suffering people of Ireland. 


The original papers on household topics 
which Mrs. Diaz will read at 4 Park street, 
are of interest toall. The three readings 
begin next Thursday evening, and the 
charge for the three is only fifty cents. 
The proceeds goto the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union. 


In many townsin Massachusetts the first 
Monday in March is the town meeting day, 
and for the women in such towns next Sat- 
urday is the very last day on which they 
can register. If their names are not on the 
register they cannot vote for members of 
the school committee even if they have paid 
their tax. 


The Boston committee appointed to so- 
licit aid for the colored exodus from the 
South, ask that subscriptions may be sent 
to H. P. Kidder, No. 40 State street, and 
clothing to Garrison & Co., No. 180 Feder- 
al street. That there is pressing need of 
heip in this direction, no one can doubt 
who knows the facts. 


Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, director of the 
Harvard gymnasium, says that of the large 
number of students he has already exam- 
ined, at least one half suffer to a considera- 
ble and, in many cases, an alarming extent, 
from palpitation and other affectations of 
the heart, caused by excessive cigarette 
smoking and by drinking strong coffee. 


The Duchess of Marlborough, in a letter 
to the Lord Mayor of London, acknowledg- 
ing £2000, says the danger of famine ap- 
pears over. If the charity of the public 
continues, no person in Ireland need be l- 
lowed to die for lack of food, but the com- 
mittee, in order to bring their labors to a 
successful close, must spend over £40,000 
per week for six weeks more, 


The Boston Transcript whose correspond- 


CARPETS 


A Saving of 25 per. cent., by Buying Direct of 
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ent gave a rather mixed account of the last 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, and in particular 
of Dr. Bartol’s speech on a different stand- 
ard of morality for men and women, has in 
answer to a polite note from Dr. Bartol 
printed his speech as it appeared in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL. 


At the last discussion at the parlors of 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Cook, the question of 
coéducation was discussed. Dean Gray of 
Cambridge presided, and President Warren 
of Boston University opened the discussion 
which was shared by Col. Higginson, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Miss Eastman and others, 
and was a very interesting one. 


At a preliminary examination of women 
over eighteen years of age, recently held at 
Oxford, the secretary to the delegacy (the 
Rev. 8. Edwardes) has issued the following 
list of those who obtained certificates at this 
examination: Edith M. Argles, Lady Mar- 
garet Hall; E. Dorothy Bradby, Lady Mar- 
garet Hall; Helen M. Brailey, Somerville 
Hall; Georgina H. Nicholson, Oxford; Ed- 
ith E. Pearson, Lady Margaret Hall. There 
were thirteen candidates entered for this 
examination, but one did not appear.” 


Lady Sabine, whe has just died in Eng- 








land was, a venerable lady, who for many 
years has been a valuable agent in the pro- 
gress of science in England. Her husband, 
Sir Edward Sabine, wasa Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and Lady Sabine heartily 
devoted herself to his scientific pursuits. 
Her chief published works were the trans- 
lations of Humboldt’s “Cosmos” and ‘‘An- 
sichten der Natur;” but it is stated that 
these do not represent a tithe of the help 
she afforded to British science in rendering 
accessible to English readers the works of 
German scientific men. 


The Christian Union, in an article on 
“Coming of Age,” shows that a person 
comes of age gradually, as at seven years 
he becomes of age to be punished for crime, 
at fourteen to choose a guardian, at eigh- 
teen to be a soldier, and at twenty-one he 
becomes independent of his father and may 
vote. At twenty-five he is of age to be 
representative in Congress; after thirty he 
aan be elected senator, and after forty Pres- 
ident. It adds: ‘The rules are somewhat 
different for young women, and not so im- 
portant, because many of the things which 
young men are allowed to do after a certain 
age, not before, young women do not doat 
all.” Yes, “somewhat different,” and of 
course not so important to men. 
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the fevers and other ailments we know of ? or the millions of people that labor under it? 
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BRONC = Eat 


Can you comprehend in its terrible significance that this disease is more fatal to mankind than all 


Many often 





are unconscious of its ravages until the discharge from the nose and throat brings it painfully home to 
them, in the ineffective effort to cough and expectorate the offensive matter. Can anything be more dis- 
gusting tothe on-looker than this spectacle! Yet none are so frequent. You will find it in every street 
car, inevery public conveyance. This is only the beginning of the disease. It requires instant scientific 
treatment. From the delicate organization of the parts affected, there is no time to lose ; nothing but 
the most decided measures will arrest the silent progress of this cruel malady. There must be no neglect. 


CATARRH EIGHTEEN YEARS, 


Terrible headache, disgusting nasal discharges, 
dryness of the throat, acute bronchitis, coughing, 
soreness of the lungs, raising bloody mucus, and even 
night-sweats for Eighteen years, incapacitating 
me for my professional duties, and bringing mc to 
the verge of the grave—aLt were caused by, and 
the result of Nasal Catarrh. After spending 
hundreds of dollars, and obtaining norelief, I com- 
pounded my CaTarru SpEciFic AND CoLp Arr Ix 
HALING Bat, and wrought upon myself a won- 
= derful cure. Now I can speak for hours with no 

= difficulty, and can breath freely in any atmosphere. 
= At the calls of numerous friends, I have given my 
cure to the public. 

It is certain, thorough and perfect, and 
isindorsed by EVERY PHuysici1AN who has exam- 
ined it. T. P. CHILDS. 

Many of our leading divines, lawyers and promi- 
nent business men have tried this remedy with won- 


derful success. We know Mr. Childs as an honest 


may.—Oincinnati Daily Gazette. 


CATARRH COMPLETELY RID OF. 


193 E. Fayette St., Barrmore, Mp., Dec. 20th, 1879. 
woshs ating Garata hays hp Rlceeare catering yes tat iter « ihe ae ot 7oir ready torch 
* *, a re P 
breathing tubes clear as a whistle, appetite and digestion good. e shew Yours, ‘Tue eas B.Haxp. 


oe Pr apn FAMILY OF A MISSIONARY CURED. 
ev. Thos. Allen, of Dayton, Ohio, after six years’ service in India, accepted the position of Secre- 
tary fot the Am. Miss. Union for Ohio.’ The family contracted Catarrh’ while in India : oh 

v.T.P. Cups: Dear Sir—My son, in Madi ity, New York, affli 
with Catarrh I feared for a time that he was incurable. Woon fx oe to you for medicine .- "ad i 
faint, but I believe it saved him from an early grave. He is now perfectly oprea. My wife, who had 
very much reduced by a residence in farther Todia, has derived great t from your Inhaling Balm. 

Tuos. Aten, Dayton, Ohio. 


THE CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA CURED. 
Dr. Fairfield is well known allover the United States as a man of high standing, learning and 
at Gegnenes in the pulpit. He is at see pared the Chancellor of the Uni of Nebraska. Prior to 

¢ use of Childs’ Catarrh Specific, he had utterly lost the use of his voice, and was compelled to sus- 

pend his daily lectures, ° 
Rev. T. P. Cartps : Dear Sir—I think you have the true theory and tice f 

ont. alee, er the treatment of the reg iratory organs. i y throat is now 80 well estored, + ee oy ane 

, and I tind no difficulty whatever in preac . o use 1: 
for the benefit of others. Yours very truly, E B. F. LD, D. D., L. L. D Lincoln, Neb. Te 


UNITED STATES EXPRESS AGENT CURES HIS DAUGHTER. 


T. P. Catrps & Co.: Dear Sir—About three years & severe attack Meas 

Catarrh of the Head. A severe Cold aggravetel the Gisease. T com ao usi! Se treatment an” she 
commenced to improve at once. Now my daughter is entirely well—all the hosrid isease gone. Your treat- 
ment is marvellous in its effects. Joux W. Rizzy, U. 8. Express Agent, Troy, O. 


HOMETREATMENT 


Childs’ treatment for Catarrh and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes can be taken at home with eeciact 
ease and safety by the patient. No expense need be entailed beyond the cost of the medicine. nlike 
Catarr! sed, Childs’ Catarrh 








a potent medicine, or many so-called h cures adverti Treatment must be 

to the wants and constitutional 
the ieet im ce, and of this we mak ke s af social + aoe Pe ot ee ee 
Send a 3-cent stamp, and obtain the d sof this treatment. Name this paper. Address, 


T. P. CHILDS & CO., Proprietors, TROY, Ohio. 
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“om LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS. work of Charles Dickens the artist. The | this country cotducation is by far the best, | personal interest, and strong positions, both WORK FOR CHILDREN. 
—_ memoir written by his friend and admirer,’| both in its fitness for the people and in its re 


This is a book of painful interest, and 
coming as it does, by a singular coincidence 
almost simultaneously with the news of the 
death of Charles Dickens's wife, it will be 
read with even closer attention than it 
would otherwise have received. Remem- 
bering the surprise and grief with which 
all of us who had loved and admired 
Charles Dickens’s writings heard the in- 
credible news that he had forsaken the 
wife who had borne to him ten children, 
we turn eagerly to this lest and most inti- 
mate record of his life to see if we may read 
‘‘between the lines” and gather any sugges- 
tion of the reasons for such a step, any un- 
conscious revelations of its beginnings and 
its progress. It would be an interesting 
thing to know how many persons have taken 
up this volume with that distinct aim, and 
have first looked through it from beginning 
to end, skipping all letters except those 
written to his wife and to that ‘‘sister-in- 
law” whom he did not hesitate to call pub- 
licly his ‘‘dearest and best friend.” 

The letters to the wife are soon read. 
They are few—only seventeen in all; while 
of letters to the ‘‘Dearest Georgina,” the 
sister, there are nearly one hundred. His 
earliest letters to his wife are fond, free, and 
loving; the ‘‘incompatibility” of which we 
were told a quarter of a century later did 
not exist then, apparently, ‘‘Kate,” what- 
ever her faults, was the one to whom he 
wrote of his prospects and his plans, and to 
whom he felt ‘‘most affectionately.” It is 
aslight thing, but it isno doubt a signifi- 
cant one, that there comes a day whena 
letter begins ‘‘My dear Catherine,” and not 
‘Dearest Kate.” The letters grow fewer 
and farther between, colder in tone, and 
more and more barren of any evidence of 
pleasure in the writing. By this time Mrs. 
Dickens is the mother of nine children; of- 
ten ill, and no doubt sadly altered. Few 
women bear nine children in nineteen years 
without paying heavy penalty for it in loss 
of elasticity of temper and freshness of face. 
But it is surely a cruel thing when to these 
losses is added the loss of that love for 
whose sake the others were gladly confront- 
ed and borne. 

Year by year the letters to “Georgina” 
grow longer, warmer, and more intimate. 
She is evidently his ‘‘audience,” so far as a 
vain and selfish man can be satisfied with 
the ‘‘audience” of one human being. The 
letters at some periods follow with no- 
ticeable frequency; every other day, every 
two days; sometimes they are begun in the 
morning and finished at bedtime. It is a 
marvel—except that blinded people are al- 
ways so blindly blind—that there should 
have been concerned in the arranging and 
publishing of these letters nobo¢y who had 
instinct and insight enough to perceive the 
effect that must inevitably be produced by 
them: nobody who had so little instinct and 
insight as to suppose that the mere fact of 
the letters not being love letters in the or- 
dinary acceptance of word and phrase 
would make any odds in their revelation of 
the intimacy of the relation between Dick- 
ens and his sister-in-law. 

Neither was there any good and sufficient 
reason for publishing so many of them on 
account of their being specially characteris- 
tic or historical. They are, in quality, ex- 
actly like all the rest; only differing in de- 
gree; alittle more diffuse, undisguised, and 
unabashed in their egotism— that is all. 

They have one theme from first to last, and 
it is the same theme which, with very few 
exceptions, fills all the other letters, 7. ¢., 
Charles Dickens, what he is doing, and 
what the world thinks of it, says of it, does 
about it. In this regard, these letters are 
truly pitiful. Letters which might have 
been from their standpoints of date and 
place, and from Dickens’s familiarity with 
men of note and things of interest, simply 
invaluable and delightful, are saddening to 
read, and are almost without interest except 
as a means of understanding Dickens’s 
character. Contrast them with almost any 
letters known, written by public men of 
any age, and they stand out bald and poor 
in their selfish iterations of the, struggles 
and triumphs of one man. He has the usu- 
al off hand jollity and semblance of good- 
fellowship which so often accompany inor- 
dinate selfishness, and gc so far to cover up 
its unsuspected shame. People can live 
very close to this sort of good-natured, af- 
fectionate-phrased, vivacious, hilarious, 
rollicking, insatiate vanity, and never find 
it out. Its very surface is its shield; its 
shallowness is its safety; its arrogance its 
success. Must we go farther, and say that 
some of the most striking instances of this 
which the world has seen have been found 
in the ranks of men who were in one realm 
or another, artists, and creators of beauti- 
ful art? Who could find it easy to believe 
that the man who made usall cry year after 
year with his inimitable pathos, his seem- 
ingly unlimited comprehension of and sym- 
pathy;with all human sorrows that can make 
human hearts ache to the could 


have broken in its faithful old age the heart 
of the woman who had borne him ten chil- 
dren? We did not believe it; and therefore, 
when the news came, we felt loyally with- 
held from taking it at its import. We gave 
to Charles Dickens the man the benefit of 
the doubt made mighty in our minds by the 





Mr. Forster, shook this our loyalty; but it 
was reserved for these volumes of letters to 
complete itsdownfall. Henceforth the man 
and the artist are twoin our regard; and 
while before, it was the man who gained 
what he did not deserve by reason of the 
triumph of the artist, now, it will be, bya 
subtle retribution, the artist that will lose 
in the loss of the man, for, ultimately, it 
must react; we shall admit the beauty of 
the phrase, the tenderness of the story, the 
pathos of the scene; but we shall have no 
longer an undivided mind with which to 
think about it. The ugly shadow of the 
memory of the moral poverty which under- 
lay the intellectual wealth; of the piteous 
caricature which deeds were to words, and 
acts to professed sentiments in the life, will 
dog our old love like a headsman, and we 
shall not save it alive long. 

Some of Mr. Dickens’s friends in Ameri- 
ca will hardly enjoy, it would seem, his 
cavalier references to them. They were of 
use to him, and enjoying that, he enjoyed 
them; and in the glamour of his delightful 
bonhommie no doubt he carried them along 
with him swimmingly, apparently on a high 
tide of friendship; and yet the best thing 
he has to say about them in his most pri- 
vate speech to his most intimate confidante 
is that they ‘“‘are never in the way and 
never out of it,” and, with a most amusing 
and unconscious patronizingness, that they 
have had ‘‘a plum pudding brought in blaz- 
ing” which could ‘‘not be surpassed in any 
house in England.” Why should it, for- 
sooth? Plum puddings brought in blazing 
are very common in America. 

Nothing is more striking in the lives of 
inordinately selfish people than the certainty 
that they will be surrounded to the last by 
adorers; by those who take them unques- 
tioningly on their own showing, and at 
their own valuation. This never fails. 
More often these adorers are outside of a 
man’s own household; yet it occasionally 
happens, as in this instance, that even there 
the sham passes for the reality—the sem- 
blance for the true thing. 

There is something almost touching in 
the naiveté with which the sister-in-law and 
eldest daughter of Mr. Dickens say in their 
preface that they have published some of 
the more private letters to show that he did 
not consider any matters of his household 
‘too trivial to claim his care and attention.” 
This sentence strikes and reveals the key 
on which these two women’s adoration of 
Mr. Dickens was pitched; and one great 
reason, no doubt, why he liked living with 
them better than he liked living with his 
wife; who, it is more than probable, would 
not have considered it a marvelous virtue in 
the father of ten children to be in the habit 
of sharing the marked, continuous, and 
minute attention ‘‘to household matters” 
which the needs of such a household make 
necessary. 

It is a sad and thankless business to have 
to feel like this about a man whom one has 
for so many years ‘“‘delighted to honor;” 
but it is a feeling which one cannot escape, 
and whose expression it is hard to evade. 
It is his own doing, too. The portrait which 
has given us this revulsion is, as the two 
women say in their preface only too truly, 

a portrait of himself by himself. 

As such, it ought to be read by every man 
and woman who has laughed and cried over 
his stories. And if, in reading it, we are 
in danger of doing less than justice to the 
man who drew it, we shall at least have the 
compensation of knowing that it has ena- 
bled us to do a late justice in our thoughts 
to the woman who, when her husband de- 
sired to live with her no longer, went away, 
silent, with her eldest son—only one child 
out of her ten—and lived and died, silent! 


—Literary World. 
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MR, COOK’S SYMPOSIUM. 





The Rev. Joseph Cook's parlors were 
crowded Tuesday evening by a company of 
ladies and gentlemen who gathered to hear 
the discussion of the fruitful topic of coéd- 
ucation of the sexes. President Warren of 
Boston University and Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe were announced as the particular 
speakers. Dean Gray of the Episcopal the- 
ological school at Cambridge presided, and 
in the rooms were several prominent divines 
and lay citizens of Boston and vicinity. 

President Warren began the discussion of 
the evening with a carefully written paper. 
Alluding to the hackneyed nature of the 
subject, he said that he would take up that 
branch of it relating to the public schools, 
for that had been discussed very little. It 
had been neglected while the controversy 
had raged about coéducation in colleges 
and higher institutions of learning. The 
two methods of education,—having the 
children together or separate in the schools, 
—he called respectively ‘‘joint” and ‘‘dis- 
joint” education. He mentioned the di- 
verse practice of separating the boys and 
girls in different cities of the country, in 
different cities of this State, and even in 
different wards of Boston, for in our own 
city boys and girls are together in the pri- 
mary schools, but are separated in the 
higher grades. He took the ground that in 





results. First of all Dr. Warren took up 
the pecuniary consideration. In many 
cases the country is separated naturally 
into districts which-cannot be combined 
without great inconvenience. With joint 
education, there is one schoolhouse in each 
district; with disjoint education there would 
have to be two, and the expense would be 
twice as great. If the topography admits a 
combination of districts, and only half as 
many houses are built, then most of the 
scholars must walk twice as far. Dr. War- 
ren dwelt upon the protection which the 
brother gives the sister, and the restraint 
which the sister exercises upon the brother, 
as strong justification of the system of 
joint education. Specialization of function, 
which is an argument in favor of the dis- 
joint system, next received the attention of 
Dr. Warren. In this argument, he said, 
is only a half truth. Specialization of 
function always belittles the man, whereas 
generalization of function makes him 
broader and stronger. Having a Latin 
school for boys and another for girls, when 
both schools perform the same function, 
Dr. Warren likened to putting up twotown 
clocks in order to secure specialization of 
function. The disjoint system, he said, 
leads to no real specialization, the tendency 
of the age is now toward the joint system. 
No one who follows the course of history 
can have any doubt as to the outcome of 
the contest. Schools are gradually coming 
to adopt the plan of the lower grades; the 
plan of the upper grades is nowhere trans- 
ferred to the lower. Dr. Warren gave a 
world-wide view of the progress of the 
joint education, and said that the world 
has outgrown the system of separate male 
education. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe followed Dr. 
Warren, and spoke upon the same side. 
The system of coéducation she regarded as 
both a happy going forward and a going 
backward. It is a going back to the order 
of pature, and it is a going forward in so- 
cial progress. She rather regarded it as 
coming to be accepted that girls have a 
right to be educated equally well with boys. 
As we go away from the military construc- 
tion of society, so we go away from the 
monastic or conventual system. Within 
ten years she thinks that publi¢ opinion has 
so changed that co#ducation is now regard- 
ed as the most natural and most efficient. 

When Mrs. Howe finished, Mr. Cook 
read several letters on each side. Mr. 
Francis Parkman wrote: ‘“ThoughI do not 
believe in co#ducation, I am strongly in 
favor of the broadest and most complete 
education for women.” President Chad- 
bourne wrote decidedly against cotducation 
drawing his arguments from his own expe- 
rience in teaching, he having had charge of 
institutions in which the joint and disjoint 
systems were practised. Among his recent 
experiences he cited his lectures in Williams 
and Wellesley colleges. He is giving the 
same course of lectutes in each institution, 
and believes that it is more successful in 
each than it would be if the sexes were 
associated. As President Chadbourne cited 
Wisconsin University as an instance of the 
unsuccessful trial of the joint system, Mr. 
Cook read a letter from President Bascom 
of that institution, giving particulars of the 
present working of the joint system, which 
he finds satisfactory and encouraging. He 
pronounced himself very strongly in favor 
of coéducation of the sexes, and regarded 
the feeling against it as merely a prejudice. 
A letter was then read from Professor Hiram 
Mead of Oberlin Theological Seminary, 
who was for a time preacher to the Mount 
Holyoke Female Seminary, and who went 
to Oberlin ten years ago with a prejudice 
against the disjoirt system. On the whole, 
he was in favor of the Oberlin system, and 
believed that much could be learned from 
it. 

Dean Gray then took charge of the dis- 
cussion, and called up first Miss. Mary F. 
Eastman. She declined to speak till the 
opponents of coéducation had given some 
wider ground for discussion, and to give 
her ‘‘something to fire at,” as Dean Gray 
put it, Mr. Cook read the letter of Presi- 
dent J. H. Seelye against the joint system 
of education. The college president spoke 
of the differences between the sexes, and 
said that at the age when students are being 
educatad he thought the sexes would be a 
hindrance and not a help to each other. 
Coéducation at this time of life he would 
regard not as progress, but as retrogression. 
Miss Eastman took the floor again, and ar- 
gued from the differences that the sexes 
would be mutually helpful. She settled 
the question by seeing how God has made 
the sexes. As he has made them to be 
associated through life, she wou!d not have 
them separated, least of all at the youthful 
period of education. 

The Rev. William M. Baker was called 
next, and humorously opposed coéduca- 
tion. 

Professor Heber Smith of Boston U niver- 
sity spuke for woman in the practice oj 
medicine. 

Mr. John D. Philbrick spoke strongly, 
from thirty years’ experience, against cotd- 
ucation. ; 

Other ladies and gentlemen present took 
up the discussion, pro and con, with much 





in theory and experience, were taken upon 
each side. An element of life and freshness 
in the arguments was the positiveness of 
conviction of the disputants on each side 
that they were perfectly sound and logical 
in their reasoning. The discussion was 
kept up to the full measure of time usually 
given to the evenings at the symposium. 

Among the persons present were Mrs. 
Clement, the author of works on art, Mrs. 
Bolton of the Congregationalist, Mrs. J. T. 
Sargent, Mrs. Porter, known in connection 
with the Old-South-saving movement, the 
Rev. Dr. Peloubet, Mr. C. C. Coffin, the 
Hon. Alpheus Hardy, the Rev. Drs. With- 
row, Reuen Thomas, W. M. Baker, I. N. 
Tarbox and Herrick, the Rev, Julius H. 
Ward and the Rev. Mr. Thwing, and Mr. 
Arthur Gilman, the Rev. Mr. Mayo, Profes- 
sor Tucker of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, and Professor Bliss of Colorade 
College. 

—-—-— moe — —~—— 


WOMEN AS SECOND-RATE MEN, 


I have just been reading a selection in 
your paper that sounds so different from 
most of the things you print about women, 
that I felt moved to call your attention to it 
and see if you did not put it in through mis- 
take. It was taken from the Atlantic Month- 
ly, and seems rather mixed up; asif the one 
who wrote it had to say something, and 
thought the best way was to keep on both 
sides of the fence at once. I think he 
makes a big blunder when he says being 
like a man is performing in society the 
functions he now performs. 

Ido not think women want to be like 
men. Most of the women I know have not 
such an appreciation of the virtues of men, 
that they are anxious to resembie them. 

My washwoman, who has a drunken hus- 
band, and supports herself and four chil- 
dren, dces not want to be like him. In 
fact, I think it would hurt her feelings if 
anybody should hint around that she want- 
ed to be like him; but I asked her one day 
if she would vote to put down liquor sa- 


loons if she had a chance, and she replied’ 


in a very earnest tone, ‘‘Wouldn’t I?” Then 
I said, Maybe the priest wouldn’t let you. 
‘I don’t care whether he’d let me or not.” 

Now I take it that voting is one of the 
functions her husband now performs in so- 
ciety, but seems to me she would do it so 
differently that she would not be much like 
him in doing it. 

The man who wrote that piece that I 
spoke about in the beginning, talks about 
obliterating, or trying to obliterate, the dif- 
ference between the sexes, as if he was not 
much afraid it could be done—and I am 
not either. It is not any ways likely that 
my washwoman will ever be in reality the 
father of children, though she does perform 
what are generally counted in society, the 
functions of a father. If a woman can sup- 
port her children without destroying the 
distinction between the sexes, 1 can not see 
why she can not help correct some of the 
evils that flourish under his management, 
without making of herself a sort of ‘‘second- 
rate man.” 

I should like to know what that ‘‘ineffa- 
ble essence’ is which has ‘‘passed out of 
our hearts.” If the truth was told, Mister, 
isn’t it the sweetness of having somebody 
looking up to you as the personification of 
wisdom? Sometimes the truth is a bitter 
medicine that we do not like to take or even 
smell of. 

There is a great deal of talk nowadays 
about women being womanly; but when 
you press the folks that talk about it to tell 
what it means, they are as badly put to it as 
a certain woman who tried to define the 
“abomination of desolation.” Everybody 
knows that as a rule, Second Adventists 
are great Bible students. But like other 
students, they sometimes fall into the dan. 
gerous error of using words they can not 
define. In my search for truth I once ask- 
ed this woman, ‘‘What is the ‘abomination 
of desolation?’’’ ‘‘Why,” she said, in as- 
tonishment, ‘‘everybody knows what the 
‘abomination of desolation’ is.” But I 
pressed the question. Then she said, “‘Why, 
the ‘abomination of desolation’ is—is—is 
the ‘abomination of desolation’ is—what is 
it, Charlie?” turning to her husband. Well, 
I have tried just the same way to have some 
folks tell what ‘‘womanly” is, and they will 
all tell you everybody knows,—but they 
can not tell. The most I can find out, is, 
that it is unwomanly to wear pants and 
vote. Some of them say that to be woman- 
ly is to be modest, gentle, self-sacrificing, 
considerate and patient; but if you ask 
them if it is manly to be immodest, ungen- 
tle, selfish, inconsiderate and impatient, 
they do not like to own up thatitis. For 
my part I can not see what trait of charac- 
ter is useful and ornamental for a woman 
that is not just as much so for a man. Who 
does not like to see both men and women 
tender, true, kind, chaste, noble, wise and 
good? 

If the writer in question can tell what is 
praiseworthy and good in a woman that is 
not the same ina man, or the other way, 
I would like to have him. Then maybe he 
will be able to tell what that “ineffable es- 
sence” is that has ‘‘passed out of our hearts.” 
—Josephine Jacksonin Golden Rule. 





From A. D. Mayo’s recent discourse on 
Children at Home we take a suggestive par- 
agraph :— 

‘In laying out your home life, see that 
your children have their proper work to do, 
and are held responsible, in reasonable de- 
gree, for the general comfort and happiness 
of the family. There are few families in 
respectable position who could not at once 
save money, save their children and save 
the home from household jars by assigning 
to each a definite amount of labor and re- 
sponsibility. If every grownson in Spring- 
field would endeavor to relieve his mother 
in the labor of the daily supply of the 
household, we should have the double result 
of a smaller number of harassed mothers, 
and a larger number of young men able to 
begin married life with some knowledge of 
the mysteries of household economy, and 
some consideration for the domestic cares 
of their new wives. If every mother could 
have the firmness and wisdom to instruct 
her daughters, as they grow up, in the sci- 
ence of housekeeping according to the best 
methods of modern life, and assign to them 
a definite position in the social affairs of the 
house, we should see fewer specimens of 
broken-down wifehood, helpless maternity 
and ‘‘anxious and aimless” maidenhood. 

‘The one central sin of our now expen- 
sive city life is the widespread neglect of 
this training of the children for their home 
duties. In thousands of respectable homes 
that I visit the children of all ages are little 
more than unreasonable boarders They 
are taught nothing of the difficulties of sup- 
porting a family, are constantly pushed out 
of the way of the parents and servants, who 
monopolize the work, are driven, by mere 
necessity of occupation, to excessive study, 
a reckless round of amusements, or a verv- 
ous and heated leisure, harder than any 
wholesome work. What wonder that so 
many beautiful houses are stampeded by 
mobs of spoiled children, that the son’s 
room is, often, a sort of private drinking 
and smoking saloon set up in the centre of 
the mansion; that the daughter shirks her 
social duties, takes her affairs into her own 
hands, and keeps the family in hot water by 
her reckless social goings on; and generally, 
ail reasonable and Christian family life de- 
stroyed. The fault lies at the door of the 
infatuated parents, who, from a false idea 
of the gentility of idleness, cheat their chil- 
dren out of the most valuable education in 
a Christian home life; expose them, alike, 
to the contamination of ignorance, super- 
stition and vice, in their association with 
servants, and to the perils that await every 
youth driven out of doors to find somebody 
to love and something to do. At the same 
time, these deluded parents go on enlarging 
the Lousehold and shouldering every year a 
heavier burden of drudgery and care, 

> 
RUSSIAN WINTERS, 


The Russians have a great knack of mak- 
ing their winters pleasant. You feel noth- 
ing of the cold in those tightly built houses, 
where all the doors and windows are double, 
and where the rooms are kept warm by big 
stoves hidden in the walls. There is no 
damp in a Russian house, and the inmates 
may dress indoors in the lightest of garbs, 
which contrast oddly with the mass of furs 
and wraps which they don when going out. 
A Russian can afford to run no risk of ex- 
posure when he leaves his house for a walk 
or drive. He covers his head and ears with 
a fur bonnet, his feet and legs with felt 
boots lined with wool or fur, which are 
drawn on over the ordinary boots and trou- 
sers, and reach up to the knees; he next 
cloaks himself in an ample top-coat with fur 
collar, lining, and cuffs, and he buries his 
hands ina pair of fingerless gloves of seal 
or bear skin. Thus equipped, and with the 
collar of his coat raised all around so that it 
muffles him up to the eyes, and the Russian 
exposes only his nose to the cold air; and 
he takes care frequently to give that organ 
a little rub to keep the circulation going. A 
stranger, who is apt to forget that precau- 
tion, would often get his nose frozen if it 
were not for the courtesy of the Russians, 
who will always warm him if they see his 
nose ‘‘whitening,” and will, unbidden, help 
him to chafe it vigorously with snow. 

In Russian cities walking is just possible 
for men during winter, but hardly so for 
ladies. The women of the lower order wear 
knee boots; those of the shopkeeping classes 
seldom venture out at all; those of the 
aristocracy go out in sleighs. These sleighs 
are by no means pleasant vebicles for ner- 
vous people, for the Kalmuck coachmen 
drive them at such a terrible pace that they 
frequently capsize; but persons not desti- 
tute of pluck find their motion most enjoy- 
able. lt must be added that to be spilled 
out of a Russian sleigh is tantamount only 
to getting a rough tumble on a soft mat- 
tress, for the very thick furs in which the 
victim is sure to be wrapped will be enough 
to break the fall. 

The houses and hovels of the Russian 
working classes are as well warmed as those 
of the aristocracy. A stove is always the 
principal item of furniture in them; and 
these contrivances are used to sleep on as 
well as to cook in. The mujick, having no 
bed, curls himself up on his stove at his 
time of going to rest; sometimes he may be 
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found creeping right into the stove and en- 
joying the delights of a good vapor bath. 
The amount of heat which a Russian will 
stand is amazing, and his carelessness in 
facing the cold afterward not less so.— 
Mall Gazette. 


HINTS TO GIRLS NO. 6. 


After due attention has been paid to your 
health, life topic, and dress, withsuch mat- 
ters as are requisite to establish your own 
ground on which you stand, then and be- 
tween times, the claims of society must be 
heard, which will be with all the tones of 
the gamut; only one of which I will touch 
upon to-day. One of the dearest helps to 
every true working woman is the sincere 
commendation of her sisters and as we feel 
that help ourselves, we must be ever ready 
to pass it along. ‘‘Not Alms but a Friend” 
has a volume in its heading. Many astrug- 
gling woman, by a word of encouragement 
from a woman, has found the turning-point 
of her life, so we should bear in mind while 
we may not be able to give every déserving 
sister we meet, a home, shelter, or pecunia- 
ry assistance, an interest, or moment’s at- 
tention of courtesy is not thrown away. 

The saying that ‘‘Woman has a truer 
friend in Man than Woman,” is, I hope, 
growing obsolete, andas Woman becomes 
the helper in bread winning, and obtains 
more control of money which represents so 
much of influence, the facts will stand forth 
in their proper places. How many instances 
there are on record where women having 
the control of means have helped women in 
ways not making them feel their depend- 
ence or reliance; but freely, generously 
giving or loaning in tight places, that which 
enables the friend to stand on her own feet, 
and while there are many that have no 
means to assist with, they have done as 
much or more by their experience, counsel, 
and advice, for who so well able to advise 
as those whose feet have trodden the ‘‘slip- 
pery paths of youth” themselves, and hav- 
ing tried fair ways, and fine promises to 
their disappointment, can gently lead and 
help others through the hardships of life by 
holding out the beacon of hope and success 
at the end as a reward for patient waiting 
and endurance. While we meet each other 
in our daily duties, one may though young 
in years be old in a certain experience which 
will, exchanged for the result of some 
friend’s experience, prove of incalculable 
benefit, in the turning to, or avoidance of 
some plan, so that as we travel on if we stop 
to make these exchanges it will save time in 
many ways, and the right-minded will not 
have to wait for the epitaph which may be 
forgotten, but have the comfort of the 
friend’slove and sympathy here. The gen 
erous true heart risks being thought egotis- 
tical, in the larger thought of helping man- 
kind, and larger matters crowd out the 
smaller, so the really great and good are 
the most often the last to see the good, 
they themselves do. 

Emma M. E. SANBORN. 








<9 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


One hundred years ago, not a pound of 
coal, not a cubic foot of illuminating gas 
had been burned in this country. No iron 
stoves were used, and no contrivance for 
economizing heat was employed until Dr. 
Franklin invented the iron framed fire 
place which still bears his name, All the 
cooking and warming in town and country 
were done by the aid of fire, kindled in the 
brick oven or on the hearth. Pine knots or 
tallow candles furnished the light for the 
long winter nights, and sanded floors sup- 
plied the place of rugs and carpets. The 
water used for household purposes was 
drawn from deep wells by a creaking sweep. 
No form of a pump was used in this coun- 
try, so far as we can learn, until the com- 
mencement of the present century. 

There were no friction matches in those 
early days, by the aid of which fire can be 
easily kindled, and if the fire ‘‘went out 
upon the hearth” over night, and the tinder 
was damp so that sparks would not catch, 
the alternate was presented. of wandering 
through the snow a mile or so to borrow a 
brand from a neighbor. Only one room in 
any house was warm, unless some of the 
family was ill; all the rest ‘the temperature 
was at zero many nights in winter. The 
men and women of a hundred years ago 
undressed and went to their beds in a tem- 
perature colder than that of our modern 
barns and wood sheds. 


NEEDLEWORK IN GERMAN SCHOOLS. 


In the elementary schools six hours a 
week are given to needlework and knitting 
Knitting only is taught in the two lower, 
but even that isdone by rule. In the fourth, 
from March to September, plain knitting, 
backward and forward. At the beginning 
of September, a stocking is to be begun. In 
the third only stocking-knitting. Some- 
times the children knit quietly by them- 
selves, but they must frequently do it to- 
gether, stitch by stitch, while the teacher 
very slowly counts or beats time. Painfully 
monotonous it must be for a child who has 
well mastered the work. At one, the nee- 
dle is put in; two, the cotton goes over; 
three, the stitch is made, and at four taken 
off the needle. In the second classés, ages 
nine to ten, needlework is begun. The 





‘for a library, and use it. 





children are provided with squares of can- 
vas and red cotton, and the teacher has a 
large frame in a stand, on which coarse 
netting is stretched that represents the can- 
vas. With a thick needle and thread in 
her hand, she says: ‘I take up two threads 
and pass over two;” and so on, suiting the 
action each time to the words until she has 
fully made the girls understand and copy 
her. That is a lesson in running. In due 
time hemming, stitching, cross stitch and 
others are taken in the same way, and the 
canvas is filled. Then the girls have each 
a piece of coarse calico given them, on 
which they work on the same principle of 
counting the stitches. So well has all been 
arranged that the calico piece was exactly 
finished by the end of the year. By paying 
for the materials a girl is entitled to what- 
ever she makes in the school. In the first 
class each one has to make a calico chemise 
the size of an average girl in her eleventh 
year. All the girls in the class are in their 
eleventh year. As nature is not very ac- 
commodating, and will make her children 
of very different sizes, the chemises cannot 
be an equally good fit for all the fifty girls, 
but that is a secondary consideration, and 
the girls have the option of taking or leav- 
ing their work, as it suits them.—Mac 
Millan's Magazine. 
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THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 





Make a family library. The home ought 
no more to be without a library than with- 
out a dining-room and kitchen. If you have 
but one room, and it is lighted by the great 
wood fire in the flaming fireplace, as Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s was, do as Abraham Lincoln 
did, pick out one corner of your fireplace 
Every man ought 
to provide for the brain as well as for the 
stomach. 

This does not require capital; there are 
now cheap editions of the best books; it 
only requires time and forecast. We write 
in a private library, and a fairly good one 
for working purposes, of three thousand 
and odd volumes; we began it twenty years 
ago, on a salary of $1000 a year, with five 
books—a commentary in four volumes and 
a dictionary. The best libraries are not 
made, they grow. 

At first buy only books that you want im- 
mediately to read. Do not be deluded into 
buying books because they are classics, or 
cheap, or that you may get rid of an agent. 
One book read is worth a dozen books 
looked at. No book is possessd till it is 
read. ; 
Reference books constitute an exception, 
and an important exception, to this rule. 
These are the foundations of a good library. 
The essential reference books are Webster’s 
Dictionary—for the family use. Webster is 
incomparably the best—a good atlas and an 
encyclopedia. Any school atlas will do 
(and a second-hand one can be had for al- 
most nothing), though, if you are able to 
purchase it, Zell’s Hand Atlas is much bet- 
ter. There is no best cyclopedia; your 
choice must depend upon your resources, 
pecuniary and mental. 

In purchasing books exercise a choice in 
editions. The lowest priced books are not 
always the cheapest. Buy books of tran- 
sient interest or minor importance—all nov- 
els, for example, and current books of trav- 
el in cheap forms, The best novels can be 
had in prices ranging from ten to fifteen 
cents each; a binder, at the cost of a dollar, 
will enable you to bind together all of a 
size, and make a volume out of what would 
otherwise become, when read, only material 
for the waste basket. On the other hand, 
histories, classics of all sorts, and generally 
all permanent books, should be bought in 
good binding and good type. It takes well- 
seasoned lumber to make a good family li- 
brary.—Christian Union. 
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THE LICK OBSERVATORY. 


Profs. Burnham and Newcomb have de- 
cided upon Mount Hamilton as the best site 
astronomically for the proposed Lick Ob- 
servatory. Mount Hamilton is fourteen 
miles east by south from San José, Santa 
Clara County, California. A space of 1535 
acres on the summit of the mountain has 
been set apart for the observatory. The 
exact size of the telescope to be used has 
not yet been determined, and will depend 
to some extent upon the success of the 
glass now being made for M. Otto Struve, 
of Russia. In erder to observe the transit 
of Venus in 1882 the trustees purpose to se- 
cure at once a 12 inch refractor, which will 
become a*permanent fixture of the observa- 
tory. The buildings necessary to the com- 
plete equipment of the observatory are as 
follows, though, of course, no definite plan 
has been decided upon: The observatory 
proper, which will consist of a single build- 
ing, exteriorly connected with which will 
be a library, study, computing-room and a 
sleeping-room. As essential adjuncts to the 
chief observatory buildings will be a house 
for the astronomer in charge, another for 
his assistants, stables and various outbuild- 
ings, and a large building for the accommo- 
dation of the general public, which last 
building will doubtless be rented as a hotel. 
The formation of the summit of Mount 
Hamilton is trap rock and porphyry, with 
croppings of metamorphic slate lifted by 





later upheavals. At the summit of Observ- 
atory Peak a space of 120 by 260 feet will 
be graded to a depth of twenty feet. This 
will afford ample room for the observatory 
buildings proper, and the other buildings 
can be placed to advantage on a shelf of 
the hill lower down. The main observato- 
ry buildings will be about seventy feet in 
diameter. The foundation will be stone 
and brick, the walls iron and steel. The 
walls will be thirty feet high and the dome 
thirty feet additional. There remains much 
to be done before the design of the donor 
can be realized; but the trustees have their 
work well in hand, and it is hoped that next 


year will see its active prosecution begun. 
——_ o> 
ODD DINNER CUSTOMS IN SWEDEN. 





The Swedes have a queer way of locomo- 
tion at their meals. They often flit about 
like flies, from one table to another, and 
sometimes seem to turn the menu topsy- 
turvy when they order a repast. It is no 
rare thing to see them begin with cheese 
and biscuit, next proceed to ham and salad, 
with a slice of meat to follow, and then sud- 
denly start up in the middle of their dinner 
to swallow, while they walk about, a plate- 
ful of peasoup. A habit which they have 
of beginning each repast with what they call 
a ‘“‘smorgos,” not merely leads to much un- 
tidiness at meal-time, but makes them seem 
contented to live on bits and scraps. The 
smorgos consists of little dishes, such as 
slices of smoked reindeer, and caviar, and 
sardines, with pickles, cheese, and other 
whets provocative of thirst. These are 
fished out with a fork of general utility, and 
laid on thumb pieces of rye cake, thickly 
smeared with butter, which serve by way 
of plate. Then they are bitten into regard- 
less of the fragments which may fall on 
other dainties (for your true smorgos-eater 
seldom sits to his repast), and they are 
finally washed down with a glass or two of 
spirits, which stand handy by their side. 
Such a prelude to a meal is not merely un- 
cleanly but must vitiate the plate, and in- 
jure the digestion. Indeed, I feel convinced 
that, were the smorgosbord abolished, not 
merely would the cookery in Sweden soon 
improve, but very many of the people would 
be gradually weaned from their weakness 
for strong drink. — AU the Year Round. 


— OO 
CHEAP DINING IN LONDON, 


Mr. Ernest Hart practices what he preach- 
es. In his papers, ‘‘The Doctor in the 
Kitchen,” he declared that a good dinner 
might be prepared for a penny a plat. Last 
night he gave some of his friends a proof 
that he was not romancing. He gave what 
probably Wimpole street has never known— 
a penny dinner. Covers were laid for ten 
persons. Dinner began with potage croute 
au pot, as good a clear soup as heart could 
wish. Then came harengs grilles, sauce 
moutarde—Anglice, herrings roasted, with 
mustard sauce—and very toothsome they 
were. There were two entrees— les wufs 
au kari, or curried eggs, as the ignorant 
might call them, and scalloped lobster. 
Then we had some beef with haricots, and 
for a course of vegetables navet glace au jus. 
A penny mince pie and a penny ice brought 
the entertainment to a close. Thatisto say, 
we had eight courses; we had sufficient; the 
cookery was perfection, and the giver of 
the feast took pride in the fact, not that he 
bad spent money in lavish profusion, but 
that he had produced so satisfactory a result 
for—how much think you? six and eight- 
pence. This sum, of course, does not in- 
clude fire dr the cook’s wages, but it includes 
everything used in the cooking. In addition 
there were ‘‘penny drinks” for those who 
liked them. I have dined with my Lord 
Mayor when he has had royalty for his 
guests, at the best restaurants in London 
and Paris, at the Albion when it had un- 
limited instructions, at most of the clubs 
and at many of the best continental hotels, 
but certainly 1 never enjoyed a dinner more 
than that one yesterday, which cost its pro- 
vider, so far as I was concerned, only eight 
pence-—- London Correspondent Liverpool 
Mercury. 











HUMOROUS. 


A doctor went out for a day’s hunting, 
and on coming home complained that he 
hadn’t killed anything. ‘‘That’s because 
you didn’t attend to your legitimate busi- 
ness,” said his wife. 


Said one of the society’s smart ornaments 
toa lady friend, ‘‘This is leap year, and I 
suppose you'll be asking some one to marry 
you?” “Oh no,” wasthe reply, ‘‘my finan- 
ses won’t permit me to support a husband.” 


A Jersey man was once thrown one hun- 
dred and fifty feet S| an ——- train, 
when he picked himself up, looked around 
for his hat, and remarked, ‘‘Well, if I don’t 
ae that hat, I'll make the company pay 

or it.” 


At aclub of which Jerrold was a member, 
a fierce Jacobite and a friend as fierce of the 
Orange cause were arguing noisily, and dis. 
turbing less excitable conversationalists. At 
length the Jacobite, a brawny Scot, brought 
his fist down heavily upon the table, and 
roared at his adversary: ‘‘I tell you what 
it is, sir—I spit upon your King William!” 
The friend of the Prince of Orange rose, 
and roared back to the Jacobite, ‘‘And I, 
sir—I spit upon your James II.!” Jerrold, 
who had been listening to the uproar in si- 
lence, hereupon rang the bell, and shouted, 
‘*Waiter, spittoons for two!” 





The New York Herald has been Spettagioves ts 
businees that is annually transacted by 

& Northwestern ey Aya ay and the more 
the writer considers it more he wonders at the 
immense 
length of its 


n 
from New York they w more 
thirds of the w: sarcep the Ateatic, or they would 
seach from the pins € hills of Maine to the sunny 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico. The Herald continues: 
Take down your map and trace its routes. Fix 
yout oe cn CS as a starting t. Westward 
poasty an ate as roe wit oes ts Callfornia line 
until you reach the Missouri River at Council Bluff 
posite Omaha— 500 
es. 


625 miles more of road. Again, coming to Chi . 
we see two lines ranning northwardly—one eee Se 
lake shore to Milwaukee, and thence to Fond du ¥ 
and the other running more inland, through Janes- 
ville, Watertown, etc., also to Fond du Lac; thence 
north, through Oshkosh, De Pere, Green Bay and 
Escana’ egaunee, Ishpeming and Marquette— 
here is another 440 miles of road. Then we have a 

to Elgin, ‘ord and Freeport; 
another from Clinton, Ia., to Anamosa, in the same 
tate; another from osha on Lake Mishiqna, to 
Rockford, in Northern Illinois; and, after all longer 
ines, we have many short 8 to traverse before 
we pene found out all of the Chicago & Northwestern 

way. 

The surprise and admiration that are here manifest- 
ed by the writer at the colossal transactions of this 
single railway corporation—the natural offspring and 
P uct of the City of Chi will find simi- 

‘ar food to feed upon in the gr.at West if he will 
take the trouble to look about him a little. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
Boston. 


Have just published 














YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF 
FRANCE, By Cuartorrz M. Yonee. Uni- 
form with Germany, Greece, Rome, and England. 
12mo. $1.50. Charming history, charmingly illus- 
trated. 


THE DOGBERRY BUNCH. By Mary 
HARTWELL CaTHERWOOD. Thirty illustrations by 
Miss Lathbury. Cloth. 16mo. Price. $1.25, 


A merry story of seven plucky children who would 
hang together. 


ROYAL LOWRIE’S LAST YEAR AT 
ST. OLAVE’S, By Maenus MERRIWEATHER, 
author of ‘Royal Lowrie.” 16mo. Illustrated. 
$1.25. . 


The pure, e’evated, and bright spirit of the book is 
charming and most helpful. 


BABYLAND educates the eye and the taste by its ar. 
tistic and beautiful appearance, and its little sketches 
and bits of poetry are no less sources of perpetual en- 
Jjoyment for the wee folks.—Annapolis Record. 


BABYLAND 


Only 50 cents a year. 


This little magazine for the babies will be, during 
1880, 
Prettier and Funnier than ever, 
with Beautiful [Illustrated Sto- 
ries, Funny Sketches, Slate Pic- 
tures, Jingles, &c., &c, 


Printed on thick, strong paper, BABYLAND is just 
what you need to put in Baby’s hand when you wish 
to leave him alone a few minutes, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


32 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





MAROUS WARD & CO. 


Christmas and New Year Cards, 


- Fron a eeeee: 

e are to offer out of town th 
following jae whe of these beau: tifal —— ’ 
Six assorted Cards for...............000000- 50 
Fon Gaorted Cards L sade one tina’ ee 

best assortment of elegant Cards ‘ound 
Boston from 5 cents to over $1.00 each. 
H. H. CARTER, 
3 Beacon street, Boston. . 


$5 to $20 Fecsttoms, Samples, worn 9s 


CK’S ILLUSTRATED FLORAL GUIDE. 


A beantifal work of 100 Pages, 1 
Plate, and 500 Illus th 
the best Flowers and Veg:ztables, and how to Ww 
them. All fora Five Cent Stamp. In English or 


VICK’S SEEDS aRE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Five cents for postage will buy the Fronat Gurpz, 
telling how to get them. 

The Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, Six 

y vi For 
50c in covers; $1 in elegant cloth. Tn German 


or . 
Vicx’s InLustratepD MONTHLY Macazine—32 

Pages, a Colored Plate in every number and 

fine Engravings. Price $1.25 a year; Five Coptes $8 

— Number sent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies for 
cents. Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y¥. 








One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
has it, or will get tt for 

your Tastes Soom having ts. Price S120, 
& 00., Proprietors, 

Burlington, Vi. 
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CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boviston Street. 


FIF TY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A semstets education may thus be received in prep- 
coiien or Dastaeee, Col or Scientific Schools. 
are prepared for any co! receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and “Falte a number have 

Th Mea have th ~ yn t Gymnas’ 

e 8 have the use of an excellen ium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with appropriate exercises. 

The new 00! house is situated in the most open 
and health of the city, in the te vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 

, @ u a large public square which 
an excellent play ground. Five years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be ted 
and the principals consulted from 9% to 1 o'clock om 
Wedn 2 and Saturdays during 7 and daily 
on week days, on and t,1. fatalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. jams & Co. Thos. 
W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly7 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Stmdios, Duties, and Priv- 
eges,. 





Groom & Co., 





The lectures of the seventh year October 8. 
1879, and continue to June, 1e00. Semis Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
Tn yp | examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and curanty 0 oa evidence of study. 
The New Englan @ Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the eaeetare 
united with Boston U: versity School of Medicine. 
For announcements or information, address the 


I. T. TALBOT, M.D., 
66 


Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, , ly40- 


A FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION 
THE N. E. CONSERVATORY, 


BOSTON, 
Employing 75 Eminent Professors, 


Has an unequalled reputation for furnishing a Com= 
plete Musical Education at merely 
nominal rates, bined with rare 





com) 
In connection with the above is a well appointed 
Music Store, in Music Hal! entrance, where a full 
stock of Vocal and Instrumental Music is kept con- 
hand. The GengRat Pvstic, as well as 
TzacHERs and STUDENTS, can be assured of unif: 
° Vclasel fled ‘ 


will be 
carefully 9 ne 


New England Musical and 
Literary Bureau, 


Has list of Singers, Instru- 
mentalists, Headers "ane Combinations 
for supplying Lyceums. 

2 For Circulars of any of the above, 


Address E. TO 
ly34. Music Hall, Boston, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadel Under care of Friends. Both 
cunts chased eheatenies oa 
;. Normal De- 


: and Model 
partment: Preparatory schools. 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 








Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn.  1y25 
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LETTER FROM FRANCES E. WILLARD. 

Eprrors JovrnaL:—I have to thank a 
Sabbath sojourn in this thriving Western 
city, for that delightful inspiration—the 
knowledge of one more woman who has 
dared betrue to her best possibilities. If 
‘‘an ounce of fact is worth aton of theory,” 
the ample proportions of Dr. Alice L. Pierce, 
with her splendid record of hard-won vic- 
tories, ought to outweigh a whole army of 
Parkman pamphieteers. 

Picture a strong, stout, matronly figure; 
a face with kindness, good cheer, and over- 
coming power in every line; a firm, deli- 
cate hand; a quick, decisive utterance— 
that is Dr. Pierce. Picture a cosy, well-to- 
do home, with pleasant, sunny, handsomely 
furnished rooms, upstairs and down; per- 
vaded by the sense of an indomitable per- 
sonality, the central figure, to which hus 
band, sons, daughter, and grandchildren 
turn for ‘‘comfort, counsel, and command” 
—a regnant instance of the ‘‘survival of the 
fittest” —and that is her environment. Lis- 
ten to the encomium of the wisest and best 
people, whose snug or spacious homes line 
the most attractive streets, and learn that 
eleven years of this woman’s steady, sturdy 
work have made homeopathy their “‘pathy” 
and Dr. Alice Pierce, the beloved physician 
of their choice. Drive out with her, behind 
her swift horse, in her comfortable carriage, 
and as the large figure in sizeable round hat, 
seal-skin cloak, and driving gloves, goes 
past, notice the smile of thorough respect 
and hearty goodwill on everybody’s face. 
Notice the springy, alert step of this wom- 
an of fifty-three years, and heavy weight, 
as she takes her benignant medicine chest 
and, without ringing the bell, enters the 
invalid’s room, where her presence (rever- 
ently I say it) is as the ‘‘shadow of a great 
rock in a wearyland.” And note her his- 
tory: 

She was born of New England parentage, 
(that goes without saying), and was reared 
in Western New York. Her mother in- 
stilled, by precept and example, the belief 
in Christianity and the ideal of a useful 
life. She graduated at Canandaigua, in the 
palmy days of that aristocratic school, and 
was early married to a man twenty-five 
years her senior. He was wealthy aad 
kind, and years later, when his wife began 
to study the symptoms of an ailment with 
which she was temporarily troubled, he 
humored her desire to carry still further 
her researches into medicine. She read the 
most abstruse treatises, with the delight ofa 
foolish school girl over Dime Series of third 
rate novels. A celebrated homeopathic 
physician of Detroit placed his library at 
her service, and lent her askeleton. For 
years her leisure was absorbed in study, 
until every fiber of the human temple had 
deen analyzed and mapped, and materia 
medica was familiar as a, b,c. As a matter 
of formality she went to Cleveland and 
took adiploma. Flattering openings fora 
professorship came to her, but her soul was 
filled with one purpose—to demonstrate her 
ability, without fortuitous aids, to be a 
first-class practioner. She believed God 
had ordained and set her apart for this, not 
only as a means of support to her family, 
now dependent upon her, in consequence of 
the business reverses of her husband, but 
for the sake of Woman, now on trial of 
her right to rise to the level of her highest 
gifts. 

Dr. Pierce felt herself providentially led 
to La Fayette, a town of twenty-five thou- 
sand inhabitants, where she had neither 
acquaintances nor reputation. The first 
year there, she earned three thousand dol- 
lars ‘‘on foot.” Afterwards she kept a 
horse, and in eleven years of residence 
there she has acquired a practice of from 
seven to ten thousand dollars a year. She 
has sent out many women students, has 
educated five orphans, and is constantly 
giving in charity, besides maintaining her 
family, her husband being now an invalid. 
Better than all, she has revolutionized pub- 
lic sentiment on the ‘‘woman question,” 
and has smoothed the way for the gentle 
aspirants who will come after her. She 
has been an example to the women of her 
city, by teaching them the laws of health 
and the civilization of short dresses, broad- 
soled walking-shoes; and flannel underwear. 
She is very decided on these subjects. 
Frivolous women, who come to her asa 
last resort, after ruining their health by an 
absurd style of dress, late hours, etc., find 
little aid and comfort. She declines to 
treat them unless they will follow to the 
letter her hygienic instructions and rules 
about dress,.and usually concludes by say- 
ing, ‘‘I doubt if you are capable of keeping 
your word, and I don’t believe I care to 
risk my reputation by taking such a light 
weight as my patient, on any conditions 
whatever.” 

Such a bluff, honest doctor would bring 
a member of the froth-froth stratum of 
society’s wave, to her senses,—if anybody 
could! 

Dr. Pierce is the most devoted physician 
Lever knew. Her profession is as dear to 
her as life. She is a homeopath of the 
strictest sect, so wedded to this school that 
she regards the others as the outworn relics 
of a monstrous barbarism. Like all decid- 
ed characters, she has been the target of a 
usillade of criticism, especially from nar- 


row-minded practitioners of the old school. 
One of them, who always speaks of her 
as “‘the old quack,” was thus replied to by 
a level-headed man of the new dispensa- 
tion: ‘‘Well, doctor, she may be a quack, 
but I notice when a funeral procession pas- 
ses it is always under the auspices of some 
of you men doctors. She’s not a success 
in that line, I'll admit.” 

In fact, Dr. Pierce has lost but fourteen 
patients in twenty-five years. In an age 
where sq many physicians, both male and 
female, are bewildered with the material- 
istic philosophy, it is doubly cheering to 
find one of the leading practitioners of the 
northwest, a diagnostician of marvelous 
skill, and a student of great accuracy and 
thoroughness, who is at the same time a 
Christian lady and a thorough-going Pres- 
byterian churchwoman. 

Verily, as our friends the Hutchinsons 
are fond of singing, ‘‘The world is moving 


on!” Frances E, WILLARD, 
La Fayette, Ind., February 2, 1880. 
_ > 








A MARRIED WOMAN “WHO HAS ALL THE 
RIGHTS SHE WANTS.” 


I have recently listened to one who is 
ranked among the ablest advocates of Wom- 
an Suffrage. The lecturer waived the ques- 
tion of the interest of married women in the 
Suffrage; and passed on to urge the injust- 
ice of withholding it from women whose 
interest is not represented and defended by 
husbands. 

The lecturer merely paused to suggest an 
interest married women might have by 
making this remark: 

“If you choose to consider it support to 
work like slaves, then go to your husbands 
and say ‘if you please’ for every five cents 
you want, meekly giving an account of the 
last five cents, why I suppose I must leave 
you in the enjoyment of the luxury.” 

The lecturer evidently desired that in the 
shortest possible time women should be- 
come possessed of the Suffrage. No one 
doubts that if women generally demanded 
it they would speedily have it. Perhaps no 
one doubts that if a majority demanded it, 
the time of possession would be much hast- 
ened; but the vast majority of women are 
married women, and young girls who feel 
that all their interests lie in the same line 
as the interests of the married women who 
are their mothers. 

These women ought to feel and labor for 
the interests of their unmarried working 
sisters as they would for their own; but hu- 
man nature is strong in Woman, and hu- 
man nature is selfish. If they could be 
made to feel a self-interest in the matter 
they would be more readily moved. Then 
if they are not personally interested the 
question will rise whether or not it is worth 
while to overthrow a good rule for the sake 
of the comparatively few exceptions, and 
so make us bear the burden of their privi- 
lege. 

Nor do we gain much hope of any self 
interest to be gained from the remark of the 
lecturer above quoted. For, as to being 
slaves, we are certainly very busy, but so 
are our husbands, and we suspect it is a 
great care in their lives how to keep even 
these poor little five cent pieces as plenty as 
they are; and we do not feel at all certain 
that any more of them go for the personal 
gratification of our husbands than we get 
for ourselves. But whatever wrong there 
may be here we are not certain the ballot 
would touch. This particular part of the 
country is a mining district, and the mines 
are worked almost entirely by foreigners. 
Among them, as a rule, every sober man 
on “pay day,” hands over to his wife the 
month’s wages. Of these she is expected 
to give no account only that she pays the 
bills she has contracted during the past 
month. By and bye, if there is a surplus, 
as there often is, it is invested. Yet the 
condition of these wives is far from utopian, 
even when measured by American families 
of the same income where the husband is 
the treasurer. -We are led to think there is 
acause not to be found in the ballot that 
controls this-matter for the majority of us. 
And our personal interest is not yet excited. 
But such remarks as the one quoted not 
only fail to waken an interest in the subject, 
but they create a measure of antagonism to 
the movement, for it is too generally infer- 
red that in order to obtain and exercise this 
right, women must antagonize men, which 
to us means in some sense our husbands. 

People most happily circumstanced in 
domestic relations turn instinctively from 
any hint at division of interest. Nor do 
they fear that in so doing they are turning 
away from any higher good, being fully 
persuaded that in the happiest working of 
these relations is to be found the fullest de- 
velopment of the possibilities of both par- 
ties. But there are few ideally happy mar- 


riages, because there are so few ideally per-' 


fect people. The imperfection of our hu. 
man nature casts its shadow over our best 
love. Women, perhaps, feel this more 
keenly than men, and it is little wonder if 
some of us catch too eagerly at any possible 
remedy and dream that an equalization of 
rights would be a righting of all wrongs. 
Not being able to effect the change, there- 
after, we go about with a more or less 
closely cherished grievance. Now a person 





with a grievance is a much less pleasant 





person to live with than the same person 
without the grievance, especially when 
there is no knowledge of having given cause 
of grievance, and more especially when, if 
the balance were struck, there would be 
found no predominating cause for grievance 
on the woman’s side. For an increase of 
domestic happiness we want mental and 
moral training for both parties, and the 
rights will adjust themselves. 

On this point certainly married women 
have no interest in the franchise. The bal- 
lot ought not, and we think would not, ef- 
fect domestic position at all. Any idea of 
division of interest works only evil when 
we are foolish enough to entertain it; and 
if the Suffrage question affects us at all we 
want to be told that it affects us and our 
husbands equally for good. If it is tocome, 
and we are to welcome it, we want to look 
for it and greet it as a mutual benefit. Then 
talk tous of this mutual good; and if the 
ballot is going to give us two pair of hands, 
where now there is but one to hedge up the 
ways of vice and intemperance to our 
firesides, tell us that. 

If for this purpose it will give the chance 
of one pair of hands where now there are 
none; tell us that. 

If it will render more vigilant the eye and 
stronger the arm that is watching and guard- 
ing the right, and improving the means of 
education for all our children; tell us that. 
Does it look forward to the time when 
Woman shall think it her duty to become 
conversant with the principles and details 
of business, as far up on the financial scale 
as is touched by the income of her family, 
so that she shall be able to care for her own 
and her children’s property, and the last 
hours of the dying father need not be 
troubled by the thought that this important 
family interest he must confide to the hands 
of a comparative stranger? If this is what 
it has in mind, talk to us of this. 

If the dignity of the franchise will but 
add weight to the feminine character, and 
not metamorphose it into something else; 
persuade the fearful ones of this. 

If it will make our daughters more queen- 
ly women, and our sons more generous, 
kingly men, if to our grandcbildren it will 
give the heritage of a nobler birthright; talk 
to us of this. : 

And we shall become deeply, personally 
interested. Mrs. G. W. Witcox. 


~~ 
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LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA, 





We are permitted to make the following 
interesting extracts from the private letter 
of a friend in California, which show how 
there, as everywhere, the cause of Woman is 
gaining. 

“Mr. York, one .of the assembly men 
from this county, has introduced a bill in 
the Legislature to give women citizens the 
right to vote on educational matters the 
same as in Massachusetts. Mrs. Clara 8. 
Foltz, our San Jose lady lawyer, has a posi- 
tion as clerk of the Judiciary Committee at 
the Legislature this winter. She gained her 
case in the Supreme Court in regard to lady 
students being admitted to the law college. 


We have a lady physician, Dr. Mead, here |. 


in San Jose doing a fine practice, she is 
member of the State Medical Society, I 
think it is called, and is able to hold her 
own with the best of them. There are 
quite a number of young ladies in the print- 
ing offices here, also one of the best type 
setters in San Jose is a lady, Miss Owen, 
daughter of the editor of the Mercury, 
Mr. J. J. Owen. Then we have young lady 
clerks in many of the dry goods and fancy 
stores; and last, but not least by any means, 
we have a young lady not over twenty who 
has been for the last six months superintend- 
ing and managing uw foundry. er father 
died some years ago and left his business 
somewhat embarrassed, and although he 
left sons they did not seem to be able to 
carry on or manage the business, so that 
funds had got pretty short. When it was 
decided asa last resort to try to save the 
property, to allow this young lady to take 
the management of the business, and al- 
though she had not had instruction in the 
foundry, she has succeeded admirably, and 
Iam told by those who know, she has not 
only supported the family, her mother and 
several children, but has already paid off 
some of her father’s debts, and is going 
ahead with the work as systematically as if 
she had studied it for years. She is re- 
spected by all who know her. This young 
lady, Miss Annie McKenzie, gives her or- 
ders in a manner that admits of no doubt as 
to her being the head of the firm; she al- 
lows no smoking in the foundry, and in 
fact is a success we are proud to know of. 
We have also two Jadies belonging to the 
Agricultural Society, life members, Mrs. 
L. J. Watkins and Mrs. Knox Goodrich. 
They also belong to the Tax-payers’ Union, 
and Mrs. Knox Goodrich is a member of 
the Law Library and a life member of the 
San Jose Library. Mrs. Watkins is a prom- 
inent lawyer, and both these ladies are 
strong Suffragists, and have been for years 
trustees for working societies, so you see 
San Jose is pretty well represented both in 
the trades, professions and societies, by la- 
dies, in fact, theycan do any and every 
thing here but vote, and they propose to do 
that before many years pass over their heads. 
“§ OSE CORRESPONDENT.” 
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ADDITIONAL MEMBERSHIPS;MASSACHU- 
SETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 








Mrs. C. B. Richmond..........-.seeesseees eee ee $1.00 
Mr. Elias Richards.......,cccccccrcccsssccecsecs 1,00 
M “ D a. cong bocosatquenpodee ségonebe 1.00 
Miss Susan C. Richardson... «++ 1.00 
Mrs. H. M. Castell........... ++ 1,00 
a a ee Bnedsoee’ A ys 
errr J 
Fe Bs Bip MU 60h 00s coccccccccccescocooss 1.00 





DONATIONS AND PLEDGES. 








A TEACHER’S VIEW OF SCHOOL SUFFAGER. 


. . » My mother always, and I, when at 
home, are constant readers of the JouRNAL, 
and find in it much that we can get no 
where else. It is needless to say we are 
both advocates of the principles of which 
your paper is so able an exponent. 

As you probably, know there is every rea- 
son to expect New Yorkwill soon, if it has not 
already done so, pass a School Suffrage Act 
for women; with the express recommenda- 
tion of the Governor, and the favor the bill 
received in the House there 1s no doubt of its 
final adoption. To me, a teacher, this ap- 
peals with a personal force; if I am compe- 
tent to teach the children of the men who 
hire me, I am certainly competent to cast a 
vote for those who are to be trustees of the 
school. Perhaps, also, a woman teaching 
under the superintendence of a Principal 
(who is the power behind the throne) will 
not be so subject to his caprice or his dis- 
missal from motives of personal dislike ir- 
respective of her ability as a teacher, if she 
holds in her hand the right to vote against 
the trustees committed to his interests. 

Another thought in a different direction. 
Visiting, last summer, in a small country 
village, 1 met a young lady who evidently 
did not know I was a college graduate, 
and that, too, of Cornell. The conversa- 
tion fell on a mutual acquaintance who had 
desired a college education, but had not 
accomplished her wish; the young lady, who 
evidently had no such aspirations, said she 
‘thought it must take a great deal of 
strength to go through college.” Being 
rather amused, I said nothing, but after- 
-wards ascertained that this young lady had 
been left motherless at fifteen; that imme- 
diately she had taken upon herself the work 
and cares of a family, and had evidently 
filled the mother’s place with her father and 
brothers. 

Of course it had never occurred to her 
that it must take considerable strength both 
mental and pbysical to perform for years 
the manifold duties falling to her lot; 
neither does it occur to the opponents of 
higher education for women (growing fewer 
and less confident day by day,) that a 
house and home keeper's duties are at all 
wearing, and that a student’s life is no 
more liable to break down a woman than 
the drudgery and monotony of a matron’s 
or serving-woman’s work. 

Bessie B. De Wirt. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


D. Lothrop & Co. make an addition to 
their choice Sunday school literature by 
a new book entitled ‘‘Onward to the 
Heights of Life,” the volume is said to be 
written by a Canadian lady. 


“Our STREET,” a powerful temperance 
story, by Mrs. 8. R. Graham Clark, the 
author of ‘‘Yensis Walton,” is just ready at 
D. Lothrop & Co.’s. 


THE AMERICAN ANTHEM Book. By A. N. 
Jobnson, J. H. Tenney, and A. J. Abbey. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 
Things go by fashion, even in church 

worship, and the present fashion is some- 
thing like this: the choir to sing one good 
anthem, by way of opening picce or volun- 
tary, and, for the rest of the time, merely 
to lead the congregation in their well-worn 
and simple tunes. 

It is evident then that we need a large 
variety of anthems, such as average chorus 
choirs can sing; and average chorus choirs 
cannot sing difficult music. 

The American Anthem Book is, we un- 
derstand, principally the work of Messrs. 
Tenney and Abbey, who have been ‘“‘saving 
up” anthems for it for years. The third 
author has contributed his valuable critical 
knowledge, and arranged the snthems to 
suit the needs of choirs, with which no one 
person is more familiar. 

There are anthems for every Sunday for 
two years in the collection, and ail seem to 
be in good form and fine taste, as well as 
easy. 














BUSINESS NOTES. 





T. E. Moseley & Co., 469 Washington r 


street, have commenced their anntal sale of 
shopworn boots and shoes in all the depart- 
ments—ladies’, misses’, gentlemen’s and 
boys’—and invite the attention of the pub- 
lic to their large stock and very low prices. 


Macullar, Parker & Co., 400 Washington 
street, while finding it unnecessary to mark 
down their winter goods on account of the 
recent great advance in prices of materials 
used in the manufacture of their clothing, 
yet offer their stock at very low prices. 

he conscientious quality and standard 
wear of their clothing is well-known and 
does not require puffing. To examine is 
belief and purchase. 


Mr. Theodore A. Bell, 411 Washington 
street, offers an unusual chance for bargains 
in shopworn boots and shoes. The stock 
to be closed out includes a number of brok- 
en lots, and the goods, many of them, are 
virtually uninjured. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. Monday, 
Feb. 23, 3:30 Pp. m. Rev. Henry F. Harrington will lec- 
ture on “The Relative Value of Oral and Text-book 
Instruction as Tested by Actual Experiment.” 


Herbert C. Clapp, M.D., will give an icter 
esting lecture before the Ladies’ Ph siological Insti- 
= Wesleyan Hall Feb 26, at 3p.m., on “Heart 











The Moral Education Association will 
hold a meeting on Feb. 21, 3P.m., at Mrs. A.F. Hine’s, 
a on st., Charlestown. Rev. J. H. Wiggin 
will » 


On Feb. 28,3 P.M.,a mnosting wit be held at Mrs. 
M. F. Albee Nason's, 626 n st., Charlestown. 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells will read a paper on *‘Mar. 
riage.” All are welcome. 

There will be a course of meetings in Sons of Jonadab 
Hall, Bailey's Building, Malden, in the month of 
Feb . On Feb, 20, 3 p.m., Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells will read a paper on “ Individuality in the 
Home.” On Feb. 27, 3 rp. m., Dr. Salome Merritt will 
read a paper on *‘Physiological Education.” 

All are welcome. 


President Warren, of Boston University 
will lecture at 4 Park street, Wednesday evening» 
Feb. 25, at 74% o'clock. 


Lavinia Goodell, Attorney at Law, 
Madison, Wis. Collectiops made; Loans negotiated; 
every class of legal business attended to with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


Wanted,.—Canvaseers in every town and city 
for **TaHs WomAN’s MEDICAL COMPANION AND GUIDE 
TO Heattu,” endorsed by the Woman’s JouRNAL 
and lead ae and women. Just published. Price, 
$2.50. ‘The best book I ever sold.’ 

B. A. FOWLER, 8 Hawley street, Boston. 4w4 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
lete in every department, is now open to invalids. 
end for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights. 
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NOT TO BE MARKED DOWN. 


We find, upon a careful examination of the stock 
and prices of Winter goods now on hand in our Re- 
tail Clothing and Custom departments—that in conse- 
quence of the recent remarkab‘e advance in prices of 
wool and other materials, used in the manufacture of 
our clothing—the present prices are much less than 
we can make on the same qualities for the next Fall 
and Winter reason. 

We have, therefore, thought it proper to notify our 
customers that after this date there will be no further 
reduction in prices on our Winter goods this season. 

Some lots of Overcoats and Business Suits are sell- 
ing at very low prices, and may be bought now at 
twenty to thirty per cent. less thon next season. 


Macullar Parker & Co. 
400 Washington street. 





T. EH. MOSELY & CoO. 


Offer For Sale a Large Lot of 


SHOPWORN 


BOOTS & SHOES 
At Very Low Prices. 
Special attention called to those 


in the Gentlemen's and Boys’ 
Department. 





T, E. MOSELEY & CO; 





469 Washington St. 
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